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You 
glance hopelessly at the keys. 
says, “So what”. 
window. You recall The 


that this is 


no salaries, 
the electric 
to celebrate 


light company And it 
on an empty bank account. 


Editorials about yourself are hard to write. 
sit down at deadline, light a cigarette, 
Your typewriter 
. and then you look out the 
New 
Leader’s 17th anniversary, and that the busi- 
ness Manager said something about being broke, 
the most perservering printer, and 
is hard 


And since there’s no charge attached you 
reminisce. Sixteen years ago, early in 1924, 
there appeared in New York an eight-page 
standard size weekly its early headlines 


announced the coming to power of the British 
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Garnerites Set to 
Run Own Candidate 
Against New Deal 


By EDWARD LORING 
Special to The New Leader 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—As President 
velt enters the eighth year of his White House 
visit the New Deal boasts of many accomplish- 
ments. It points to the facts that it boosted 
the national income from 45 billions to 70 bil- 
lions per year; created work for the, jobless 
through WPA and PWA, bolstered farm in- 
come through AAA; gave labor more economic 
power through a minimum law; est 
lished a vast system of old 
ment insurance and made the national Govern- 
ment the true guardian of public welfare. 

It cites its achievements in creating new reg- 
ulatory powers to protect investors, supervise 
security dealings and enforce competition, check- 
power over law- 


Roose- 





nours 


age and unemploy- 


ing abuse by the courts of 
making bodies; liberalizing the Supreme Court; 
saving domestic prices by going off the gold 
standard; initiating vast public power projects 
through TVA and similar setups; doing every- 
thing possible to maintain peace in this hemis- 
phere and in the world, and maintaining demo- 
cratic processes in the face of world conditions. 


With this record, President Roosevelt is as- 
sured of a strong majority if he runs, many 
observers agree. 

So the Garner-led opposition is set for a 
rump convention. John J. O'Connor, who was 

edged out of Congress two 
years ago by the New Deal, 
revealed last week that he 
would oppose Congressman 
Fay for the National Con- 


vention. O’Connor, 
yn the Garner slate, has been 
tied up with organizations 
have 


running 


which run anti-Semitic 





rallies. 
He is reported having hired 


a Chicago hall in preparation for a split the 
New 


~moment Roosevelt is renominated or a 
Dealer is named. 

Garner’s campaign in ten New Y 
is almost entirely in the hands of Coughlinites. 
Although this has the 
president’s attention, he has refused to do any- 
thing about it. 

Not only are the chiefs of the numerous state 
and local machines behind the President, but 
the leaders of labor support him as well. 

Hundreds of A.F.L. central bodies are out t 
re-elect the President. This will become public 
as the campaign unrolls. Practically the entire 
C.1.0.—all but the Stalinite-controlled unions 





been brought to vice- 








will sooner or later endorse the President for 
a third term. 
New Dealers Isolated 

In other words the third term is now a band- 


Lewis’ speech just greased the wheels. 
anti- 


wagon. 
There is much speculatio: 
British, anti-New Deal 
left will do. They can’t name their own ticket, 
they can’t endorse the Republicans; they won't 
back Roosevelt. The Socialist Party slate is out 
of the picture for this crowd, which 
the Communist candidates 

The “leftist-labor” anti-New haven't 
the nerve to ticket, much as some 
would like to. Observers know that Harry 
Bridges is in New York and Howard Cos- 
tigan of the Communist dominated Washington 


as to what the 


. pic. mit ) 
forces Of tne so-called 


leaves only 


Dealers 
back that 
here 


so is 





Commonwealth Federation. People here wonde1 
if this has something to do with the coast-to- 
coast anti-Roosevelt drive 

It is recalled that Costigan was the central 
force of the western “progressive conference” 
for a third New Deal term. But no one has 
heard a peep out of Costigan since the new C. P. 


anti-New Deal line was laid down to parallel 
the Berlin-Moscow axis. 


— After Seventeen Years 


The New Leader Faces 1940: The End — Or a New Start? 


Labor Movement, the death of Lenin, the start- 
ling formation of a national third party move- 
ment, the participation of the Socialist Party, 
the winning of 5,000,000 votes for “Fighting 
Bob,” and so on through the years of hope for 
European culture, German Social Democracy, 
the Austrian Socialists, and labor progress in 
England, France, and Spain. 

And a grand tradition The New Leader has 

. succeeding the old Socialist Daily Call and 
then the short-lived New York Daily Leader... 
there was heartbreak too when printing presses 
were lost to the sheriff, when a racing dope 
sheet took over the old building on lower Fourth 


Avenue. And through the roaring twenties and 
hysterical thirties The New Leader’s editors 
fought, in the old tradition, against the en- 


eroaching Fascist-Communist-Nazi engendered 
pessimism and disruption. 

From LaFollette’s fight in ’24 to Ham and 
Eggs in 40, from hopeful post-war Europe to 
red bombardments on the Karellian Isthmus, 
all through the days of the names of the inter- 
national socialist movement’s giants, now al- 


most forgotten by the rushing hurby-burly which 
is the radical movement of the second world war 
... The New Leader recorded the progress and 
retrogression of the fight for socialism and 
democracy. ... 

And during those sixteen years here was 
recorded the names and thoughts which shaped 
the course of world thinking ... Karl Kautsky, 
Emil Vandervelde, Morris Hillquit, Otto Bauer, 
Arthur Henderson, Hjalmar Branting, Jean 
Longuest, Victor Berger, Gene Debs, Meyer 
London and all the rest now gone . and all 
the living too numerous to mention who still 
blaze across The New Leader pages from Lon- 
don, Paris, Scandinavia and the underground 
movements where monolithic culture has filled 
the world with trenches and big guns... . 


It’s been a tough job these sixteen years... 
the world may fall to pieces while new 
galaxies are discovered, but the inexorable 
printer cares not a whit if it’s recorded or not 

. no bankroll, no presses roll... And if this 
begins to sound like a touch, think no more 
about it—it is.... 

But history is history and well recorded in 


endless files. New problems announce them- 
selves even as the rumble of our pre-historic 
press announces that a new edition is coming off. 


There is a split in the labor movement, a 
second world war, a Russian invasion of Social- 
Democratie Finland, a Communazi front, the 
Christian Mobilizers, Little Steel, a new revi- 
sionism, the New Deal, a permanent peace, 
10,000,000 jobless, Okies and Arkies, the grapes 
of industrial wrath, a new world in the making 

. . and strong forces are needed to turn all 
this from chaos to socialist democracy. . 

And that’s where we come in. In past months 
The New Leader has given the radical move- 
ment the best in thought provoking left-wing 
literature. In recent months The New Leader 
has been called by thousands the best-looking 
weekly paper in the field. In recent months 
The New Leader has exposed the Associated 
Farmers, Father Coughlin, the Christian Front, 
Congressmen Thorkelson and Reynolds, the Gar- 
ner-Coughlin tie, and the entire fascist fringe. 

In reeent months you've read in these col- 
umns, Eugene Lyons, Charles Yale Harrison, 
Algernon Lee, Ben Stolberg, Louis Adamic, 
Ferdinand Lundberg, Suzanne LaFollette, Sid- 





British Attitude Towards A 
lo Lory Intention to 


By WILLI SCHLAMM 
It is not a matter of pride, but a matter of fact, that this writer is an Aus- 


trian. This disclosure is made to avoid 


being accused of hidden motives. 
'he advises you: Watch carefully whether and with what words British statesmen 


When 


officially mention Austria, since this is now the best available test for checking 









England’s readiness to prosecute war until 
‘azism is crushed. 
There are still three groups within the 


British government, with three different opin- 
Those around Churchill believe that only 


ions. 

complete and ruthless warfare against Nazi 
Germany can save Europe and, of course, tne 
British Empire. Chamberlain and his few 
personal, unconditional admirers within the 
cabinet believe that England should stil try 
most carefully al] possibilities of restoring 


peace before the war begins in earnest—all 


possibilities short of virtual capitulation. 

But there is the clique around John Simon 
and Samue! Hoare, who even now is secretly 
in favor of appeasement a la Munich. And the 
the Austrian question offers 


position towards 





u relia test as to which group, at a given 
moment, has the upper hand within the cabinet. 

All three groups agree (as does every in- 
telligent student of European affairs) that 





keeping Austria is the crucial issue for Nazism. 
Ilitler can accept a Jot of compromises on some 
Czech and Polish 
of similar ‘“‘ 
and still remain not only Ger- 


independent 





accept a lot con- 





states; he ca 
ciliatory” bunk 
many’s but Europe’s master as well. 

But not yield to any demand for the 
independence of Austria. It was by 


he can 





no means 


an accident that real German expansion started 
the raid of Austria, and neither was it— 
as a popular legend would have you believe— 
just a matter of prestige, of satisfying a 
frustrated Austrian painter’s boyhood dream. 
Without complete power over Austria, there is 
no way to rule Czecho-Slovakia, to extort from 
the Balkans, to force one’s own policy on Italy, 
to expand into the Near East—-in three words: 
to be Hitler. 

That’s precisely why Churchill, in almost all 
his official speeches, proclaims the liberation of 
Austria as one of the Allies’ war aims, in 
exactly the same words -he and Chamberlain 
use when they cite the freeing of Czecho- 
Slovakia and Poland as a goal of the Allies, 
Churchil] knows that only a competely defeated 
Germany wil! accept these terms. 

That’s precisely why Chamberlain (cautious 
like—well, like Chamberlain) officially de- 
mands a free Czecho-Slovakia and a free Po- 
land, but coneerning Austria merely uses 
words which even the gentlemen of “Informa- 
tion \Please!” could not explain. For Cham- 
berlain would still be wiling to make peace 
with Nazism (and permit Hitler to remain in 
power) if only some type of self-government 
were granted to the Czechs and Poles. 
Chamberlain is intelligent enough to under- 
stand that such a solution would be merely a 


with 


Congressman Thorkelson Urges 
Mobilizers to Arm Themselves 


By LEON EDWARDS 


Congressman Jacob Thorkelson of Montana last Monday told an audience of” 


800 applauding Christian Mobilizers that the arrest of the Fronters “is a disgrace 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation” and urged his hearers to defend their “right 


’ 


to keep shotguns” in their homes. 


Thorkelson, who was brought to the Mobilizers by Joseph McWilliams as one 


of “the important men in Washington who have 
promised to come to our meetings,” delivered 
a two-hour harangue against “Palestinians,” 
“internationalists,” “minorities,” and ‘the pres- 
ent commander-in-chief of the army and navy.” 
His which filled the main hall of 
Ebling’s Casino at 156th Street St. Ann’s 
Avenue in the Bronx, enthusiastically hailed 
his promise to be back again. 


audience, 


and 


the Montanan’s address was 
Act of 1934. “That act,” he 
gold who did it 
starting slowly and gathering 
from all parts of the 
the kikes, the moc a 
smiled his agreement. “I 
accused of being anti-Semitic,” he 
for the ap- 
plause to die down. “I’m not anti-Semitic; I 
have the Arabs.”’ Middle-aged 
men and women, many of whom carried copies 
of the Nazi Bund’s Deutscher Weckruf, 01 
Social Justice, laughed uproariously. Boys of 


about 22 the back; the 


Chief point of 
the Gold Reserve 
“took 


give it to?” 


said, away your and 


Cries, 
came back 


“the Je 


in volume, 





audience: Ws, es 


Thorkelson have 
often 


said blandly, 


heen 


waited frantic 


and 


+} { 
nothing 


against 


clapped each other on 





young man on the left side of the audience 
who had stood boastfully giving the Nazi salute 
during the opening pledge of allegiance, said 


loudly enough for the white-haired woman be 
hind him to hear: “That’s a hot one.” 
The Congressman went on: “What I can’t 


understand is why people should want to defend 


the Palestinian 
Traveling over a route involving a discussion 
of the constitution, George Washington, and the 
1d labor to stick together, 
attack 


arrived at a heated 


“A law for th 


protection 





American government.” 


struction of the 


Sporadic cries from al! parts of the audience 
greeted the attack. A tight-lipped old woman 
said eurtly, “String ‘em up.” Her husband, a 
stolid, white-haired man, who carried a copy 


——__ -- — ——_- —_ — 
of the “Weckruf” under his arm, chuckled 


approvingly. 

The bald, stocky Congressman had a long list. 
In addition to his attack on the Gold Reserve 
Act, he spent a half-hour telling his audience 
that the seventeenth amendment, which gives 
the people the right to elect their own U. S. 
Senators, is an abridgement of state’s rights. 
He condemned democracy. “You’ve got that 
now—how do you like it?” he asked bitterly. 

The name of Justice Frankfurter was shouted 
out in a loud curse from the audience. “Sure,” 
said Thorkelson, “he set up the Communist 
2arty in New York City twenty years ago.” 
Frequent references to Jewish members of Con- 
gress exchanged between the Montanan 
and his hearers. “We'd give Sol Bloom for you, 
doctor,” cried a spectacled boy from the back 
“You can keep him,” said Thorkelson. 

The Congressman reteived several of the 
audience’s warm cheers for the special remarks 
reserved for Roosevelt, who, he said, “had better 
not be in office” during the coming years, and 
whom he attacked as a British agent. 

In opening his address, the Congressman paid 
his compliments to Joseph McWilliams, Mobilizer 
fuehrer, whom he lauded as a “patriotic young 
man.” The Mobilizer chief preceded him on the 
platform. 

While Thorkelson’s platform style was a fre- 
quently tedious one, the dark, young McWilliams 
whipped the audience to a pitch as he screamed 
the hall: “When many people went in 
for pussyfooting, for this namby-pamby busi- 
and hid behind such words as ‘inter- 
nationalist,’ it was we Mobilizers who went out 
onto the streets of New York and called a spade 
a spade.” 

Congressmen, McWilliams told the Mobilizers, 
would be petitioned to pledge that they would 
enemy machine guns if the U.S. went to 
The Mobilizers would tell 
them that “if the men trying to drag us into 
war now succeed, the war will be fought for 
an ideology, a theory, an abstraction.” 

He paused and then, in a louder voice, said, 


(Continued on Page Five) 


were 


across 


ness, 


Tace 


war on foreign soil, 


ustria Is Key 


Fight Real War 


postponement of the real battle for a few years, 
but he is also old enough to hope that it would 
mean peace for his time. 

John Simon, however, and Samue! Hoare, in 
their public speeches don’t mention Austria at 
careful to avoid 


all. Even now they are very 
any impudent remarks which might arouse 
Hitler’s wrath; they act as though Austria 


were one of the nasty words a gentleman does 
not use in the presencé of ladies. 

Therefore, watch carefully to who de- 
mands Austria from Hitler. It is Churchill, keep 
your sympathy for him—but don’t expect too 
much. If it is Chamberlain—and not before 
then—you can be entirely sure that the British 
government has decided to proceed with warfare 
until Nazism has been crushed. And if it is 
John Simon, this writer will gladly eat his col 
umn—with salt, pepper and all. 
* * a 


see 


Having voluntarily confessed my sin of 


coming from Austria, I do not see why I should 


not tell you about the trick the hoodlum na- 
tionalists used in old Vienna before the last 
World War. .Almost every Saturday they 
gathered around the university, where they 


had their stronghold, and enjoyed annoying and 
beating peasants, whom they believed to be 
Czechs, or Jews or Liberals. (That’s the kind 
of innocent fun college boys with pan-German 


ideals and pan-German fists have always 
loved.) Finally, always a little too late, the 
police came and started to clean the street. But 
that was exactly the moment for which the 
rowdies had been waiting, to have the most 
wonderful fun: they started to sing the 
Anthem. And what could a good Austrian 
police officer do when he heard the National 
Anthem? He could not arrest anybody, he 
could not do anything. He had to give the 


salute. And the same thing happened every 
Saturday: the hoodlum students sang, the 
beaten people collected their teeth, and the 
police officers gave the salute. 

I am reminded of that scene every time I 
observe the monkey business surrounding the 
Communist mobsters al] over the world. They 
beat, they kill, they betray, they are a criminal 
nuisance—but when you want to do or merely 
say anything against them, they shout: “Civil 
Liberties!”” And it works exactly like the trick 
with the National Anthem worked in Vienna 
thirty years ago. Instead of doing their duty— 


namely, stopping the gang—the liberals all 
over the world, whose ideals and even lives 
are more endangered by the criminal crowd 


than are those of any other group, give the 
salute. 

We are living in a civilized world? Don’t be 
foolish. We live in a world of primitives, for 
whom certain words have the magic power of 
fetishes. If a liberal hears the words “Civil 
Liberties,” he is immediately crippled; he does 
rot even squint to see what's behind this cry, 


who shouts it and what for. If a man kidnaps 
a liberal’s child and says that his civi] liber- 
ties would be involved if the noble liberal 


would try to apprehend him—you can bet 
to one that our friend wil! let him get away. 


ten 


It’s magic. 
French Communists have concentrated their 
efforts for weeks on dis- 


tributing leaflets, handbills, 
records and all other types 





of expensive propaga nda 
material—-devoted exclus- 
ively to popularize this one 
slogan: “Jt is better to live 
under Hitler than toe die 
under Daladie r.” You open 
a box of matches in Paris 





and you find a fancy 


Churchill paper with these words. You 


Parisian cinema—and on your chair lies 


tissue 


visit a 




















such a leaflet. Soldiers at the front 
ceive expensive food packets—an 
open them, they find leaflets with 
Communist slogan. 

The writer not now wan 
the politice Sue } i these fa 
he merely W s t at the 
ture of s erais W igret it ry cr 
government / the right to send 
French vs int I 
the right to stymie this 
act ty et tne front es It 
ej ¢ ind i what’s tl} * 
such liberal min If a ac 
right, as the eral admits, t 
self from its citizens in eases of 
(and to demand it from anyhody, 


~~ 
Q 


ontinued on Page Five) 


ney Hook, Max Eastman, William Bohn, Her- 
bert Harris, Horace Kallen, Jervy Voorhis, James 
T. Farrell, Claude McKay, Max Nomad, Stephen 
Naft, Sir Walter Citrine, Leon Blum, Herbert 
Morrison, Ben Gitlow, Morvie Ryskind, and-so 
many other we’re sure we're !eft out a score 
or more. , 

We think such a paper warrants strong sup- 
port. We know that you can dig it up... you 
can hustle up subseriptions—not merely for the 
sake of the new funds—and we don’t pooh-pooh 
the money—but for the sake of spreading The 
New Leader in your home towns, in your neigh- 
borhood where you can be sure the Communazi 
front serves as the local outlet for mass-pro- 
duced propaganda from abroad. 





We want you to get new readers for The 
New Leader. You ean do that much to help 


us celebrate our 17th anniversary ... but more 
important, to help us fight that apathy which 
is always the prelude to totalitarianism. 








Courtesy of The London Daily Herald 
Hitler: Rib, that guy Stalin's crazy. He 
thinks he's Napoleon.” 

















Duce Agent in 
U.S. Boasts of 
Embargo Breach 


By the Editors of Il Mondo 

Fascist agents who 
plague the poor Italian-American communities 
with every sort of scheme to advance the cause 
of Fascism and make a profit for themselyse, 
Captain Pietro Garofalo is tops. 

Garofalo works for the Cine-Roma, a motion 
picture company registered with the State De 
partment as agent for the Italian Motion Pie. 
ture Industry-—alias the Italian Ministry of 
Propaganda. Garofalo, however, is not regis- 
tered as a foreign agent. 

Yet by his own statements in the Nuova 
Tialia (a fascist weekly recently added to the 
long list of his enterprises) he is openly en- 
gaged in the business of furnishing the Italian 
Government-—-at a nice profit for himself, of 
— with copper, silver, gold, and other 
precious metals. He admits that during the 
Ethiopian war he managed to send copper to 
Italy despite the embargo imposed by the United 
States government on the shipment of this metal 
to Rome. 

Let us quote directly from Captain Garofalo’s 
own newspaper, Nuova /talia, page 1, column 8, 
December 24, 1939. He writes: 

“A Bit of History” 

“The idea of sending copper post-cards to 
Italy was conceived by Captain Garofalo during 
the Ethiopian conflict after the League of Na- 
tions had imposed economic sanctions and the 
United States had ordered the embargo. 

“It was not possible (it was not legal—Ed.) 
to send copper to Italy, yet Italians living in 
the United States found a way to send copper 
post-cards, 

“There was some trouble—but the copper 
flowed to Italy. 1,232,000 post-cards, equal to 
about two hundred tons, were sent.” 

General Francesco Gangemi, Inspector of 
Fascist Groups Abroad, last year on the anni- 
versary of the Italian Troops’ entry into Addis 
Ababa, delivered a radio address, the text of 
which was printed in /l Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
June 11, 1939 (Sunday Supplement, 
Page 2, Columns 5, 6 and 7). Gangemi warmly 
thanked Italians living abroad for their help 
during the Ethiopian campaign, referring spe- 
cifically to the millions of copper cards. 

The General said: “By order of I] Duce these 


Among those various 


course 





, ¢ 
cano of 








post-cards were transformed into munitions 
‘ week and then sent to the troops fighting 
in Africa.” 

It is now clearly established that Captain 


Garofalo, in ing the copper post-cards, 
r of the Italian government, 


low engaged in another 





Was acting on 


Captain Garofalo is 












“smart idea.” Now he is selling special post- 
cards for fifty cents each to which there is 
attached a piece of gold in the shape of a heart 
(10 karats, d at about fifteen cents). 





idquarters this latest of Captain Garo- 


falo’s ver 


a tures are at the Cine Roma Theatre 
Co., 250 West 54th Street, New York. 
Patriotic Italians are urged to buy these cards 











and mail them, as a gift, to the King, the Queen, 
Mussolini, Cou Ciano, or any other high pers 
sonality of the Italian government. 

The 


promoter tells the Italians living in the 





United § he Fascist government needs 
gold. He lu ils appeal (see Nuova Italia, 
De ver 24, 1959, page 2, column 2) with the 

Italy is « ntrating all its energies, all its 


preparation for 


\ ‘a by sending the 
help the gigantic effort of 
vernment as defined by Benito 





idresses of October 28 





1939 
1 Garofalo conducts a gold raig-e 
the benefit of the military 


the Italian government, 
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British Labor Drives to End Wars 
By Wiping Out International Anarchy 


AM writing, not to lay down a new policy, 

or to state new principles, but to apply 
to the present situation the principles and 
policy which have been decided and affirmed 
at our annual conferences. 

The events which are occurring in the world 
today, so far from shaking our faith in the 
soundness of Labor’s peace policy, confirm it. 
It is abundantly plain that if our policy had 
been firmly and vigorously carried out, the 
World would be at peace today. 


If Peace Comes 


EW more serious prob- 
lems stir the radical 
and liberal movements of 
the world more than does 
the creation of a post-war 
Europe along lines which 
augur well for permanent 
peace. There are many 
groups of thought and 
divergent opinions within 
each group. 


Perhaps the political body most affected by 
the agitation for a statement of war aims 
and blueprints for permanent peace is the 
British Labor Party which, Socialist in char- 
actor, imbued with a deep hatred of war, and 
yet determined to stop Hitlerite aggression, 
has indorsed the drive on Germany. 


Major Attlee 


Here is the most lucid statement of war prin- 
ciples and peace aims yet produced by a Brit- 
ish Laborite. It is written by Major Clement 
Attlee, leader of the Parliamentary British 
Labor Party. 


It is intended that this series, of which this 
article is the first, should open a wide dis- 
cussion in the columns of The New Leader 
on the war—and peace. Comment and criti- 
cism of proposals are invited by the editors. 











The Labor Party is a peace party, and has 
always been essentially international in its 
outlook. Its foreign policy is based on the 
fundamental common interests of all, and it 
believes, therefore, that an injury to one nation 
is a loss to all. It is a party that stands for 
democracy and freedom, and, therefore, rec- 
ognizes that the suppression of liberty any- 
where in the world is a blow to freedom every- 
where. It seeks to secure for all peoples the 
right to manage their own affairs, and it works 
for the full adoption of the democratic princi- 
ple of equality not only at home, but abroad. 

The foreign policy which we have upheld 
all through these years has been derived from 
a true understanding of the real causes of 
war and of the practical steps necessary for 
its abolition. It is based on the experience 
of the labor movement in the narrower field 
of home policy. 

We know that, without the rule of law, the 
weaker is inevitably sacrificed to the stronger. 
The protection which has been built up for 
the workers in the industrial legislation largely 
at the instance of the trade unions, has re- 
sulted in subjecting the holders of financial 
and economic power to a measure of control 
by the state. 

Our social legislation, through the pressure 
of public opinion, led by organized labor, has 
secured a large degree of collective provision 
for our citizens. Our trade union activities 
are an example of collective seeurity against 
an aggressor in the industrial field. 

In the course of its history the labor move- 
ment has learned not to confine its interests 
to this country alone. It has realized that 
the defense of labor standards abroad is neces- 
sary for the protection of labor at home. It 
has realized that the progress of workers 
in other countries is the concern of our own 
people. 

It has learned this lesson because of its 
own bitter experience through the suffering 
and distress inflicted on the workers by a 


By Jack Davis 


GLASGOW CITY COUNCILLOR 


LASGOW, Scotland (Passed by the 
are there to “liberate” 
told by the hireling press of the Comintern. 


What are the facts? 
The first fact that is known to all 
is complete political freedom in Finland. 
the laws 


ernments and so fashion 


their lives. 


Men and women enjoy equal voting rights. 
such 


been used to 
Government 


This political power has 
enjoyed a Socialist-Farmers’ 


Censor). 
the poor people of the country. 
Finland is described by the Com- 
munazi as a fascist state whose people require liberating. 


Socialists in 
With 
balloting the citizens enjoy unhampered the power to 
according 


since 


The Soviet forces in Finland 
At least s@ we are 
other thing 
neighbors. 
Britain is that there tries there 
full adult suffrage and secret 
make and unmake gov- This 
: ° us 
to which they will arrange 

of the 


has - 
Finland and 


main 


that Finland 
The two 


purpose 
March, 19387 


sections of the Finnish people—the peasant farmers and the industrial workers— 


are thus wielding governmental power. 


* * 


N AN extensive program of social reforms carried through this Govern- 
ment was again returned to power last July while the small Fascist party 


fell from 14 to 8 members. 
In face of these facts the 
Another Communist assertion that the 
wealthy landlord class is also a lot of 
the British Co-operative Movement shows 
the land belongs to big landlords. 


country can 


hardly 
land in 
poppycock. 
that 
The overwhelming majority of the 285,000 


be called fascist. 
Finland is 
Statistics 
than two 


owned by a 
provided by 


less per cent of 


separate farms in the country are owned by those who work them. 


The land reform policy of 
loans for the purchase of land, 
of affairs. 


the 
has been 


Finland is the world’s greatest example of successful co-operative enterprise. 
the 
encourages 


Mroe than half the 
operative societies. 
development. 

The country is 
living from the land. 


adult 
The 


population of 
Government 


mainly agricultural, 


60 per cent of the cheese between 
exports of the country. 


ing schemes of rural electrification. 


exports; 


Inside Italy 


Blackmails Industry; Bribery Runs Nation 


HAVE been living in Italy for many years 
was a technician in the heavy industiten. 


temperament, 
me a bad harvest. 


Government, 
responsible for this satisfactory state 


indeed, 
Half the income of the Finnish farmers is derived from 
dairy produce and the co-operatives handle 40 per cent of the egg exports; 
90 
These co-operatives too are also responsible for extend- 


providing a system of State 


of co- 
economic 


members 
sound 


country are 


this 


three in every five get their 
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transport a 30 
steady 
development of the 
on social services has been doubled. 
national 
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industrial system. 

has preferred to convert public opinion 

the righteousness of its cause, and to 

legislation by constitutional methods 

than to be driven to the use of force. 
HAS been natural to us, 


ys 

realize that in international 
must take the place of anarchy, 
security replace reliance on national arma- 
ments, and the interests of all people, not 
only our own, must be considered. It has also 
realized that these things cannot be done by 
mere wishing, and that those who willed the 
end must be prepared to employ the means. 

Our party has never subscribed to mate- 
rialism. It has always held that moral prin- 
ciples must be upheld in the field of interna- 
tional relations, as well as in home affairs. It 
rejects the conception of power politics, and 
repudiates imperialism. We believe that all 
peoples of whatever race and color have an 
equal right to freedom and to an equitable 
share in the good things of the world. 

We are against imperialism whether it is 
practiced by our own country or by any 
other. We object to it under whatever cloak 
or color it is concealed, whether it takes the 
form of subjecting men’s bodies to an alien 
rule, or enslaving their minds by an _ en- 
forced adherence to some _ ideological con- 
ception. 

We have never 
cialist creed by force. 
rooted in a belief in individual liberty 
mocracy. 

The Labor Party has endeavored to put its 
principles into practice. No party has a finer 
record of service to the cause of peace. Its 
members were among the first to demand 
the establishment of a League of Nations. 

At the end of the Great War it strove 
for a peace of understanding, and did its 
utmost in opposition to those features of the 
peace treaties which were dictated by the spirit 


lawless and anarchic 
secure 
rather 


therefore, to 
affairs, order 
collective 


sought to impose our So- 
Our Socialism is firmly 
and de- 


By Major Clement Attlee, Mp. 


LEADER OF THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY 


its convic- 
prosperity 
creation of 
will of indi- 


It has stood firmly by 
peace, disarmament and 
achieved without the 
superior to the 


of revenge. 
tion that 
cannot be 
some authority 
vidual states. 

In 1924, at Geneva, the Labor Party, which 
was then in office in this country, subscribed 
to the Geneva Protocol which gave practical 
effect to the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions. During the years 1929 and 1931 it 
helped to bring the League of Nations to its 
greatest period of success. The world was 
never nearer to peace and disarmament than 
when the late Arthur Henderson was the great 
protagonist of peace. 

In the years since 1931 the Labor Party 
has remained true to its principles. Again 
and again, when successive acts of aggression 
in different parts of the world sapped the au- 
thority of the League and the foundations of 
peace, we warned the Government of the dan- 
ger of the course on which they were em- 
barking. 

We warned them that departure from princi- 
ple would result sooner or later in war. 

We were ready to stand by our principles. 
We were derided and denounced as war-mong- 
ers by the same men who now profess the 
very principles which they then rejected. Un- 
happily our prophecies were true. World an- 
archy has again resulted in war. 

IS now 


* ot * 
I" 
plunged the world into war. 
spite its gallant resistance, has been over- 
run. Its men, women and children have been 
barbarously slaughtered, and the survivors are 
living under conditions of terror. 


Herr Hitler 
Poland, de- 


two months since 


In the West the operations of war have not 
gone beyond the initial stages. There have been 
minor encounters at sea, in the air and on 
land, but the major battle has not been joined. 
Millions of men, armed with the most power- 
ful weapons that science has placed in their 


hands, stand waiting for the word which will 
condemn multitudes of them to a cruel death. 

The populations in the belligerent 
countries the possibility, or the proba- 
bility, that they too will be slaughtered and 
meanwhile live their lives in unnatural con- 
ditions under a constant threat of destruction 
from the air. 

Yet there is no doubt that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the people in the belligerent 
countries hate war. They are longing for 
peace and are seeking for some way whereby, 
even now, the massacre of millions of people 
and the destruction of so much material wealth 
which might be used for increasing the hap- 
piness of mankind may be averted. 


civilian 
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LOOKING FOR A BETTER 'OLE 


Foreign Capitalists Own Only 5% 
Of Free Socialist- Farmer-Run Finland 


LTHOUGH Finland is a poor country in the present world of gigantic indus- 
trial nations and the 
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to 93 per cent of the butter 


, Working and sharing the 
did not like the Fascist regime, 


fate of the Italian common folk. | 
but being apolitical by 
I accepted it much as I accepted sun and rain, good and bad harvests. 
One had to make the best of it. 


Finland: “ What does it matter to me if you're sixty to one? 


my foot! "—From the Sydney Bulletin. 
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Having always lived exclusively for my profession, I can not offer the reader 
of Italian life. shall limit myself to a description of what takes place in industry. Many of the state- Et. 
ments will not correspond to official statistics. Several will seem incredible. However, I can affirm in con- A‘. rations, 
science that whenever I have not given the outcome of my own personal experience, I have made of various government bureaus, very often retired colonels and 
information from sources which tallied with generals, or higher-ups in the Fascist Party. Their duties 
the first-hand information which I had gathered include negotiating for advantageous bids and profitable or- 
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Allied determination to halt appeasement, the would-be 
Caesar has been forced into an awkward and loud silence. 
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most difficult spot, Italy lack of coal, starves 
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38 Million Foreign-Born Helped Expand U.S. 


“Where They Cam 


NE of the most dangerous 

reflections in America of 
German policy on the continent 
is detected in the sudden drive 
against the “alien” in some Con- 
gressional, political, and social 
circles. 


Leader in the movement en- * 
dorsed by the entire U.S. fascist 
fringe is Senator Robert Rey- 
nolds of South Carolina. Other 
congressmen have introduced 
scores of bills, which, if passed, ; 
would deport millions of for- 
eign-born and throw thousands 
of them into concentration 
camps. 


Strangely enough, endorsing 


this anti-alien movement are 
national groups which them- 


to function. 


The Christian Mobilizers, Father Coughlin’s 


millions that unemployment and every social 


Because no organized effort has been made 








the nation appears to have forgotten the contribution made to its 


Another section of Mr. Adamic’s article will appear next week. 


efron’ Qn Industrial, Cultural Frontiers 


By Louis Adamic stants, and were not very closely attached to the atti- And through this work now in process I am getting a 

tude to life called Puritanism. sort of closeup of America. The variety of the place! 
IGHTY-FIVE years ago Walt Whitman said of the Some of these new people came, of course, in a spirit And the possibilities here, good and bad, because of this 

United States: “This is not a nation but a teeming of adventure or with chiefly materialistic motives, or variety! 

nation of nations.” The United States has been that from because they were lured over by American industrialists. Most of us, old-stock and new-, are not aware of the 
the start. It was recognized as such by the Founding Most of them, however, were escaping from oppression, human resources we have here, and of the opportunity 
Fathers. John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, and Thomas terrorism, even massacres; from army service and mili- before us to create a great culture on this continent; a 
Jefferson, who were a committee created for the pur- tarism generally; from life in ghettos and from economie culture which could approach being universal or pan- 


pose, recommended to Congress that the new national oF personal frustration or fear of frustration. Is was as human and more satisfying to the human makeup than 
emblem of the U. S. should contain, besides the emblems if they came in response to the lines struck—in 1886—on any culture that has yet appeared under the sun. Nor 


of the Original Thirteen States, also the national em- the pedestal of the Statue of Liberty: are we aware of the dangers ahead of us if we fail to 
blems of England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, Give me your tired, your poor, take advantage of this opportunity. ... Most of us need 
and Holland, as representing “the countries from which Your huddled masses yearning to breathe free, to become conscious of this situation, of this new America; 
these States have been peopled.” ... This always has The wretched refuse of your teeming shore, need to become naturalized to it. As a country, we need 
been a country of many strains. Send those, the homeless, tempest-tossed to me: to look into the resources of genius and talent, char- 

There is no doubt, however, that once upon a time, I lift my lamp beside the golden door. acter and cultural values in the new groups; if for no 
early in its career, the U. S. was a much simpler place To most of them, as it had been to the earliest7immi- Other reason, because it is almost sure that, with the 


in its human make-up than it is today. Even, say, one grants, the Pilgrims, America was @ refuge, a chance for rest of the world, we are facing difficult times ahead, 
‘ J s, / as ge, é eee te le , * 

hundred years ago the people of this country were a better life... . They came and spilled themselves #4 the probability is that we will need everything we’ve 

preponderantly derived from Britain: Anglo-Saxons, who over America. 38,000,000. of them, all of a sudden, in %° keep on an even keel during the next few decades. 


-_" nF Seige po ot were mostly Protestants. There were few Catholics and what was a mere moment in history; representing over ‘ . ' 

Tied up in the drive against the foreign-born are anti-Semitic, anti- slavery created the illusion that they were outside ‘the ae ned ete pn ge perl stage allegiance mostly in reservations, a problem somewhat special 
British, ond anti-French forces. From Germany and other whe processes of Awrien culture. Upon = Mees teaks. z a Sy vy psec he gamma and adhering and apart; and about 13,000,000 Negroes, also a rather 
tions comes subsidization which permits hundreds of fascist groups the same was true of the Indians. Most of these new pople went into the cities, te work oe een an soot elvare task af eat Ma 


As the dominant element rlo-Sax z in factories : : 
lement, the Anglo-Saxons began te in factories and mills, in small shops and stockyards, on ture, of our pretensions to democracy—a test which the 


Social Justice outfit. create a cultural pattern for the country. The threads the new bridges, roads, and skyscrapers; or into the country will be able to meet. I feel, only if the white 


f . , beine woven i be eenbhnes aha > KF . lion ae Pies 
the colored-shirt groups, the Bund, and the pro-German Keep the ae oe this gg ie the English heritage, small mining towns and camps. But many, too, went elements soon begin to solve the problems among them 
. oa . . . > yr Ss g Wue » > s oy rie al > »y. 1 . . . . . - 
America Out of War organizations (not to be confused with the se eye ‘t ye re VO aii Ta ee i on the land as pioneers. Or they went into fishing along — selves 
: ee : sian © tinal on and its ideas, the sense of the frontier, and, to no » various coasts America 5 lias Ry oe ‘ F , 
honest radical anti-war movement) have succeeded in convincing . é the various coasts of America and on the Great Lakes; The whites number about 115,000,000. Slightly over 


og: . slis »xtent, > ¢ i >» te ife ez ritanic "i c ° 
and political abuse in light extent, the attitude to life called Puritanism. In or to the woods as timber workers. ... And everybody half of them are Anglo-Saxons, or think they are, or 


this country would be solved by the deportation of all foreign-born. connection with these cultural beginnings, there appeared worked and built and dug and grubbed and carried bur- pass as such, partly, largely. or wholly. They are Prote- 


a system of national hopes or aspirations that came to dens ii Ses , —e : 
} I jens, and as America stands today, there is hardly a stants or of Protestant background. There are about 


to present the facts, ia aelied tee A : D , 
be calle ne American Dream—a matter mostly of faith huilding here, hardly a bridge or mile of railway or 20,000,000 other people here who are not Anglo-Saxons 


industry, its science and culture by those who, in search of free- obliges ap nage and ra! —— of hag viel fra- highway, hardly a vehicle, hardly anything that is not, but are Protestants. or of Protestant background. About 
dom. came here from other continents. ernity and equality, of general welfare and democracy jn part, a result of immigrant labor. ) are Tri oF migpeege : a 
: hh ash alideek ot ealadiad te tk Gadasiicn of os g q 10,000,000 are Trish Catholic, or of that background; be- 
ae ae Pe ae on a oe Se Independence and the Constitution. This Dream was a Hire ; era tween 15 and 20 millions of the German, about 5,000,000 
g HIS > of th : 
j ) mS Bue . 4 : A 2 : ‘ S is one of the greatest stories under the sun, the — of the Italian, about 4,000,000 of the Seandinavian, about 
tions to and activities in American life of the immigrants during sort of flowering of the idealistic, socially creative urges PS i " : : ee. Spier “ - i 
phe . ile : f . : story of the coming and the meeting of all these peo- 2,000,000 of the French, and between 8 and 10 millions 
the past hundred years. The accompanying article is the gist of of the Anglo-Saxon people here, whom I now like to call ples, in so brief a period, on this vast and beautiful j he rari Slav} Os merry .- 
a lecture which Adamic has been delivering during the past few the old-stock Americans. tinent ‘It is yo vet, a ‘ater little enc oy “ “a or the alge i ae te ge ree One million each os 
. oe oe 2 fan noe il eee: a eee . ree ‘ Ss, as yet, a story > own and perhaps cover those of the Finnish, Lithuanian, and Greek back- 
s v pus ‘ v > i Ss es, before b- At the beginning of their s as i P $ > , ; P ; ee ae te ~ 
month under arious titles all over the Un ted tates pefore pu . 5 go eir story as a group in this New never to be written fully. ... Personally. I am trying grounds Also, we have several hundred thousand Ori 
lic forums, teacher’s and socials workers’ conventions, university World were Jamestown and Plymouth Rock. + 3 * : aN : me Oe é e Kian s Tac eng en hi 
’ n p 2 . : ; to get at it, just now, in a project which I began carly entals, and there are not inconsiderable Mexie Fil 
and college audiences, women’s clubs and special groups. It is . * ‘ in S000, 2t fe o ateie of te eosin ; elanel hae es aid ess rere are not inconsiderable Mexican and Fil- 
° > Ps TL ° ae A YoU. s Ss > ar S$ ¢ "0 ox >. le > < “ea ava 0 re 
printed here with Mr. Adamic’s consent, and is copyrighted by FTER the Revolution, which had occurred in part be- re] 3 j . ri i , 0 Ragas ne gy fea } pen we Sane ase Se ee 
‘ acta iiemiead a . ' ‘ ! } ve opments in our American life which revolve around. or 22,000,000 Catholics, and 5 or 6 million people of the 
the author. cause England did not permit free immigration into  jssue from, this fact of the 38,000,000 immigrants com Eastern Orthodox fait] Tl i 
: P s ’ § 4 38, ) é - waster ‘tho < faiths »S ‘e es 
. s 9 , , ‘ er the Colonies, new people were coming over right along; ing here in the las ; ‘ : " ange Hecagaelaeal Mane are eotimneey, (ae 
Louis Adamic’s career is a case in point of the contributions of hak for a wood while they were ehiefly Anolodasnne with ing here in the last one hundred years. It will eventu- I believe fairly close. 
foreign-born to our American culture. some Gernaes and dinadoee Pr be t a oa I of ally result in a book, or a series of books. We have here now 12,000,000 immigrants and between 
Pe ans ( anders—Protestants nearly all o I undertook this job because the New Immigration 30 and 35 million American-born children of immigrants 
A Jugoslavian immigrant, he came here in his early youth seek- them. seems to me >» of the ror me : : ; ; ; gz 
goslay ' ih y 3 We hav ; er . . " eems to me one of the most important of the more ne- who are designated in the census as “native of foreign 
ing a livelihood. During his early years in the U.S. he tramped e have no immigration figures prior to 1820. In gleeted facts in American his story; important from the white stock.” And we ive, perhaps, 10 or 15 million 
the country as a migratory worker. — year al poe aie "saan come — in 1830 the viewpoint of our future in the U. S. grandchildren of immigrants who are not di tinguished in 
number was 25,000; in 1840 approximately 84,000 came So f ths , : pa navese wh 7 s 
3 \ A ame ) ave t E S : > census Thie o itutes al ‘ ; 
His first printed sketches, published in the American Mercury, at- in. There were many Catholic Irish among the immi eall feoagind — age a pop e 000 copie wy ed cen eh gore nig et Ape cMbge Bie E 
A @ "e “4 re side so » ay : » s wad ot} PF ¢hy « ; ~ . 
tracted the attention of H. L. Mencken. Coming to New York he grants during these decades, but most of them. still questionnaire in which L ok igh wr a it)—a population. Most of this half is non-Anglo-Saxon; over 
a PB, st as aire rhie ask for rmatio > gub- ‘ f it. non-Protestant 
became a labor reporter and magazine writer, and his first book, were Anglo-Saxons and Protestants of the German and ject: and I have receiv " tl hs 3 “a — —"s sting half of i + ae Protestant ees 
“Dynamite.” is a history of some of the turbulent episodes in Dutch strains of f oa few li 7 e coy ‘ bot pe “ig F thasan Se Can ty kn ke 
eae : . pa ‘ . . P rom a few lines to more than a hundred pages, an last census. New York City had : ati 7 
labor’s past. Then the Machine roared its way onto the national masses of other material. clippings and scranl — aw , aa h oO Foun Oy ere population of 7,000,000, 
j : scene, bringing on the Industrial Revolution and the : ake : al, clippings and scrapbooks, manu- of which 73 per cent was foreign-born or of immigrant 
His other works include two novels, “Grandsons” and “Cradle of ae a di i lop the perro i : 1 uu) a.’ ie _ scripts and obseure books and pamphlets. This material parentage. Chicago was 64 per cent “foreign”: Phila- 
¢ ’ sion ¢ ve 1e ¢ Pv a rv ¢£ uu . vs . y a So aft s P > } . ~ . 
Life.” and two successful books of sketches, “The Nature s Re- snitch: sald anaae. tem, thn Ce Wass ans = " get poe came to me, and is still coming, from all manner of people, delphia fifty per cent; Cleveland 65 per cent; Boston, of 
turn,” an account of a trip to Jugoslavia, and “My America, New Immieration » an here began the  old-stock Americans and immigrants and their children, all places. 71 per cent; Detroit, San Francisco, Minneapolis 
stories of events which occurred during his travels and life here. sana ta . from men and women in all walks of life, from about and St. Paul 57 per cent each: ete. Most of the large 


, In the a Pay eay ie years 38,000,000 immigrants 1.500 cities and towns all over the country. Also, during cities north of the Mason-Dixon line and east of the 

‘ame over: » lac ’ vears . ¢ +1, ; ; : Fk ' ; * 

ame over; 24,000, in the last fifty years. And the ma- 1939 I have traveled thousands of miles, talking with Mississippi are over 50 per cent “foreign”; so-called; 
B » #80~ , 








Dictators Fear Solution 
Of Unemployment by U. S. 





By Congressman JERRY VOORHIS of 


California 
HIS Congress faces two problems which 
overshadow all others. They are war 


abroad and unemployment at home. 

Everything the Congress does should be 
directed toward bringing the speediest possible 
peace and throwing the influence of the U. S. 
into the scales in favor of a just and lasting 
settlement between the nations, In this con- 
nection it is, of course, a matter of some 
shame to us that we find ourselves furnishing 
the materials of war to so many belligerents 
about the world 

If we make loans to China or to 
they can only serve to enable those peoples to 
defend themselves a little better against the 
weapons which we have sold to Japan and 
Russia. Embargoes on various types of war 
materials are frequently suggested, but noth 
ing is done and the traffic continues. 

Why are these things so? I believe they 
are so primarily because we have not yet 
devised a means of enabling our own people 
to consume what they ean so easily produce. 

In 1939 we produced more goods than we 
did in 1929. But we did it with 1,000,000 less 
employed. The efficiency of each worker had 
increased but the standard of living of the 
people generally did not rise in proportion 
and so production itself, sooner or later, had 
to fall off again. And the only answer we 
seem to know is to dump our valuable ma- 
terials and products abroad. It is up to 
Congress to find a better way. 

There can be no doubt that human liberty 
is challenged today as never before. Free 
' men everywhere are seeck- 
ing a way to stop the 
march of dictatorship. 

One thing we could do 


Finland 








would be to go to war 
again. We would do it to 
sare democracy and to 
make other continents be- 
have themselves. And we 
would probably not accom- 
plish either one. I pray 


: God we will not take this 
course again. 

% But the one thing we 

really would save democ- 

Jerry Voorhis i= America could do that 

racy and deal to dictator- 

ship the one blow that it fears. most is to 


solve our unemployment problem here at 
home. 





x . * 


OR if we did that we would have prove! 


that a free people can stay free and still 
have work and security and decent opportu- 
nity for their children. And since it has 
been the boast of all dictators in the world 


that only by his system could these things 
be done, it is therefore our duty to prove 
that they are wrong. 
There is only one way, in general, that we 
can do this. The West is already settled and 
we have no more free land. We cannot ex- 


Bethe gl cit: “ware. dais r ae : se ar ; . ap 
jority of then ere non-Anglo-Saxons and non-Prote- people individually, in twos and threes and in small groups. which is true also of many small communities 





pand our industries by opening up new terri- of influence in it. 

tory. But we have got to know also what we 
Moreover, our population has stopped in- are for. This is no time for progressives to 

creasing or will soon do so. Therefore, we be afraid to take a stand for what they know 

cannot achieve expansion by supplying the to be right. For those forces which would just 

needs of additional numbers of people. as soon see a fascist dictatorship in this 
At the same time the march of technology country well know they have to do but two 


1 

















makes it possible for each American worker things to bring it on: first, keep the people 

or farmer to produce more in a given length in a state of economic confusion and inse- "With uni : 
of time than he ever did before. There is curity; and second, brand every attempt at unions picketing each other, THrocklebury, why on earth do you sfill 
only one way that this increased production constructive reforms and every attempt to hold on to your goon squad.” 


can possibly be disposed of decently and that point out the present economic conditions of 
is by a higher standard of living for our our people as some type of dangerous or sub- 7 ° ° 
a vr emocracy’s First Line 
7 ¥ : As a matter of fact, thes ssive 
Ww" HAVE cot to have a native é g of fact, these progressives who 
oy ve ovement o e pec ” ‘ 

iets, ive movement of the people which are for and who mean to achieve their ends e 
will insist that Congress stick to that job. by the methods laid down in the American e ense U @ | r 
And that moveme nt will be the first line of Constitution—these progressives are the people 
defense for free government and constitutional who alone, in my opinion ein 46 the jab af 





American {now what they are against and what they 


pte against every type of totalitarian jaking democracy work in America and thus By HERBERT HARRIS 
’ 1 pre t it | it 1 belij defeating dictatorship. Author of “American Labor” 
regret to say it but it Is, yelieve, un- i j j 
. ‘ - HE American labor movement today is numerically stronger than ever before, yet 


deniably true that in the past few years the ‘ 
word “liberal” has been badly misused in this 0 we see that our problem is to enable the it enters the crucial decade of the nineteen forties in a position of great and 


country. Even Communists have called them- ogg — to consume what they growing weakness. To be sure, under the auspices of the New Deal, union member 
selves liberals—or at any rate they di produce. And we know that the job of Con- Ey —_ : é fe 7 . a i " 
liberals—or at any rate they did up + we ship in the United States mushroomed up from a scant three million in 1933 to nearly 


to the time of the Soviet-Nazi pact. gress is to solve that problem. And we know ? Pr 
A liberal has been anybody who wasn’t a it will take straight-thinking progressives to Nine million at the present time. And certainly this gain, whether measured against 
conservative, a reactionary, or a fascist. I get Congress to act. population, the nation’s employed, either in private industry or government service 


think it is time we woke up and realized that What are the things, specifically, that Con j j i 

wae aps! nae ; e ' ys Jon= or WPA, or any 0 as _. abs rs ralatiy 
people have either get te belleve in Ammebionn Gress cunt. to de? Pieck. 2 Which & eect , or in any other fashion, is in both absolute and relative terms the 
institutions and in human freedom and democ- decide once and for all that no more American 





greatest ever recorded by organized labor not © 


racy or not. labor is going to be allowed to go to waste. only in seven years but in seventeen or seventy. were already proving 49 Tar 
In the American labor movement people To the extent that our people aren’t called to Yet the reality beneath this appearance of sity. In these days of crisis, 
have either got to be for the real success of work in private industry, we are going to vast new power d p a ion teem eek an 
as I does not bear out the promise tion from past to present, 


that movement or else give up any positions call them to the task of conserving the soil, 









of influence they may hold in it. And I building the highways, rebuilding the slums, of labor’s statistcial advance. Primarily as a from old forms to new, has 
don’t believe we can possibly have a strong or constructing the dams, harnessing the waters result of the AFL-CIO cleavage, Manhattan cut- been immensely speeded up, 
effective labor or progressive movement if of our great country. ter and Montgomery linthead, Boston shoe worker this whole doctrine of “teke 
ner le whose primary ¢ »OYr is > nr (= . } . ~ it sted h . . 
ms ple who 4 rimary concern i the protec At present, a large proportion—usually 15 and Blue Mountain lumberjack alike run the + ae ens a po bec 
ion of Sovi foreign policy occupy positions to 2 in nak hit iad a i eat P P sai ia, t , nistory snows tnat we have 
) 20 P r cent—of the income which is paid risk that their new lifeline of collective bar- ‘e / setbacks, but always recover 
to various groups of people in industry is gaining rights may becon , ¢ } } ee” cee ae 
: ‘ 3 g s come a rope of sand: and go ahea ; , 
saved, put away in bank accounts or tax- °- 1 hot mie Sitgge rg Fas: Pasgortsiy . Adi aay ry - ely. 
; s sie . ac ‘ arts +} iii yr ac ts O arin 
exempt bonds or in some similar way that their modern Magna Charta, the Wagner William Green Or addicts Of WAtheege,.se 
ay. t * isti 
Ss he of “realistic, prac- 





Now that 20 c ae , - Act, may be amended into nullity; that their * ve) 
that 20 per cent was part of the cost Sie ied die se ; ical” people who, by refus- 















H/ of producing those goods. But it isn’t part of political potency will be castrated into eunuch- g to face up to the facts 
he market for the ‘ . ‘ + a ; yen Soa a ve 
t > pe Z them, dom; that their ability to strike, to boycott, to and see the picture steadily 
art » oF s srefore »2 7)" : : : } and wh i 
Bags Oo H Me good , theref - can’t be sold, picket will continue to be curtailed as in Ore- and whole, could teach Don 
and we get unemployment. > St > time rs uixote’s rn udi 
it has become al . t j sail 7 the same tim gon, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania and in nineteen new . the rudi- 
has become almost impossible for our older Ss ; ; ments of wi ndmill romanti- 
people to get back their jobs in industry once other states; that the internal affairs of unions cism 
they lose them. Their places are taken by will be more and more regulated by a national Att nt, unionism— 
“os a been phir time. government responding to the pressure of a pub- both as a f Ik movement and 
hese older — a many younger ones, lic opinion rendered increasingly hostile and oe ASE SS Cee ee 
00, can’t get work because sre isn’ : : gan i is our first lin 
ar ie peat e there isn’t a mar- anti-labor by the AFL-CIO feud. . 48 is our first line 
ket for what they would produce. And yet ot defense against an Amer- 
there are millions of needy seople in our ™ 6 iean variant of the totalitariar fea. After all, 
country. it was on April 15, 1926 that Il Duce si 
: ; : 1926 the ce signed 
OMOeES sieuls ‘a Unions Suffer First the “Legal Discipline of Collective Labor Re- 
JING “o> Snouid provide een retire- lat 4 } ] ae en 
* bimnagpnhoil e a decent retire When Democracy Fails ations, first item on the legislative agenda of 
ment pension system for our older people. the Fascist state my 
It should pay for it out of taxes so levied that HE contention that “it isn’t going to be that : Gas weed haw oie 
they reduce the volv i} : , 999 , +s ; ide vy a day after Der Fuehrer 
the} uce tl olume of idle savings. When bad” would seem to be mainly wishful think- seized the substane i symbols of por 
those savings have been cut down a ec : , , : i Se ah ee ah eee tae ee See ee 
ea a page ee eee ing. Nor will the old saw that in American and coming Dr. Robert Ley reported 
amount and when by the pensions the power he ; nd ut : "7 aie 
of the people . annals labor has moved ahead, retreated, but and ampered” operation of the 
f the people to consume has been increased. ing gee r Fr 
then it will be possible to invest the rest of emerged always bigger and better, over any viet Russia the 170 basi al which 
» savings i siieuahl Tine : . " ‘: viet Russia the 1i asic unions whic 
. . . the savings in constructive enterprises, be- given epoch, suffice any longer. When Gompers ; labor pyramid rise vertically, from 
: . . . . ; - ° 
His Election Worries are Over (Continued on Page Five) a year before his death voiced this view, events (Continued on Page Five) 
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S. Hurok Brings the Ballet Russe Back as an Easter ‘Treat 


& a 
; " Ww SSAGE" : , Programs Announced for Willie Robyn _Du Barry 
Give Farewell Performances NORTHWEST PASSA Marian Anderson Sings ’ a , 
b ecltaba5 mare ones OPENS AT CAPITOL : : Two Weeks’ Season at 
Fourth Time This Season " 
fetro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Tech- r the Metropolitan 
nic olor production of ‘“ Northwest Ronco seater as : Programs for the Easter sea- 
Passage,” starring ncer Tracy : son by the Ballet Russe de Monte 
and based on Kenneth Roberts’ : P : Carlo, beginning March 26th at 
best-seller of the same name, the Metropolitan Opera House, 
earns the distinction of being the 5: Fé. : were announced by 8S. Hurok, 
first attraction to dee sg “Gone ; : es : general manager of the company. 
With the Wind” at the Capitol : Eighteen performances will be 
Theatre. ; : : given during the two weeks’ en- 
“Gone With the Wind” ended a & = gagement, which is the lonwost 
record-shattering run of eleven : 4 Spring season in the history of 
weeks at the Capitol on March =: the company. A total of five 
6th, and “Northwest Passage” : F matinee performances will be 
began an engagement the follow- : offered, the first one occurring on 
ing day. The Capitol Theatre @ Thursday, March 28th. 
reverts to the scale of prices and : : In addition to its regular 
continuous showings that pre- ; egg the Ballet Russe de {i 
vailed before the opening of : : Monte Carlo will revive four ™ rs ng 
“Gone With the Wind.” : works which were not seen dur- “ ho will be heard in a SONNE Pi & See ee Bis. 
Produced by Hunt Stromberg <3 ing the company’s engagement recital this Sunday evening at Ethel Merman is seen above as 
and directed by King Vidor, © Se last Fall. These are “Bogatyri,” Carnegie Hall Chamber Music she appears in “Du Barry Was 
“Northwest Passage” is the re- s ee nag — —_ Mh Hall. a Lady,” the hit musical at the 
sult of production effort extend- : Jeau. Danube.” The principa! mea ee er? "46 st. The 
ing hed a period of silt than z dancers to be seen include Alex- INTERESTING SHORT ON ‘6th St. Theatre. 
two years. ‘Long location trips Fo andra Danilova, Leonide Massine, FINLAND AT NEWSREEL Tia 
were made from the Culver City %& Alicia Markova, Igor Youske- THEATRES HILHA RM 0 NIC— 
studios base to Payette Lake, ; 3 : vitch, Mia Slavenska, Frederic At all the Newsreel Theatres ro ie A) i oe sO 
Idaho, in 1938 and again in 1939 § fo eee 6=©6©6 RM ranklin, Nini Theilade, Andre this eet eo i phi + on Sele 
7 : Eglevsky, Nathalie Krassovska, called “Finlan 1 Speaks” Sar BARBIROLLI, Conductor 
units ever to embark on such an Mare Platoff, Lubovy Roudenko fii cs the ioe ‘ sie er, CARNEGIE HALL 
expedition. Other location scenes : and George Zoritch. ct ee ti Unit sd aoa Sunday Afternoon at 3:00 
were made in other parts of the : The programs for the first ei a] ati yori 2 tie | ip Le ne Moin dee tod 
i ‘ ° : overwhelming!y sympa ] CX 
country, re-creating for the screen : 4 Bee er week of the engagement, begin- the valiant struggle F 3 ROBERT CASADESUS 
the pioneer Lake Champlain and : ne ning with the gala premiere on visting dias Gurnane ; on WAGNER: “Flying Dutehman” 
Green Mountain country of the Tuesday evening, March 26th, sf We enaetatie t “xce " | MOZART: “Coronation” Concerto 
a sciata cipitcinenir: century. | sae : 5 are as follows: Tuesday evening, , ade combination travelozue and es j in D major 
Above you see the popular Spanish dancing group Argentinita and aioe Mar; And ‘ll k March 26—‘Swan A rl “Bac- F eter gpm “tpt gee ‘ , i. eer SCHI aeet be Fragie "Symphony No.4 
ensemble who will be seen at the Hollywood Theatre Friday Marian Anderson will make chanale,” “Igrouchki,” “Gaite oo bo wovicwoere theanehont 3ERG: Polka and Fugue 
her en and ‘Saturday evenings, esol 5th and 16th. Artur ‘Rubinstein in Solo her fourth New York appearance Pariesienne.”” Wednesday evening, ne oe lag VES epe cnet Venn reseRnrees r Jud Myr (Steinway Piano) 
ts aa - Recital of the season when S. Hurok March 27—“‘Les Elfes, 30ga- 
PRIS presents the great contralto at tyr,” “Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Bert Lahr—Prizefighter, Toreador, and | a ee re re ee rene 
ai q ' ning, March 24. matinee, March —“Coppelia, 
Now a F rench King — iii | This event marks the two- “The Bluebird,” “Le Beau Dan- 
A prizefighter in “Hold Every- prove on the act by appearing on PS thirds point in the famed singer’s ube.”’ _ Thursday evenin, March 
thing,” an aviator in “Flying — the st as a single. I made the 3 current concert schedule during 28— Swan | Lake,’ Bogatyri, 
High,” a toreador in “Hot Cha,” mistake { inging something q : : w o she will have covered over Gaite Parisienne (entire house 
a@ woodsman in “The Show Is On” — seriously—and, oh, boy, some of : = » American cities. Miss Ander- sold to benefit for Polish War 
and now his most Royal Majesty) my friends who attended my de- Ba = con is now singing her way back Relief). Friday evening, March 
Louis XIV. King of France i ut still kid me about it.” : g from the West Coast. 29—*Rouge et Noir,” “ saccha- 
“DuBarry Was a ady,” tl zihr took leave of an overlong : ; After March 24th, Miss Ander- nale,” peer’ de la _ SEE, 
town’s reigning musical comedy) ollywood siesta to return to the ; : son will continue onward to Ghost own. Saturday mati- 
at the 46th St. Theatre sums u) a: page in “Dubary Was 8 ; Canada, the Middle West and the ¢e March, 30—*Giselle,” | “The 
the highlights in the stage Kae} dy.” 1 he cowardly lion in : : : South. Bluebird,” ‘Prince Igor.” Satur- ; a 1 a 
of the comic Bert Lah But “The izard ' Oz,” which net : Be. : a day evening, March 30 - ‘Les g ; 
there’s more to the sto than ted him the best set of noti he : : Sylphides,’ “Petrouchka, _ “The 4 
gust that. As, for inst e, when ver reecived for a picture po? % : BERT WHEELER TOURS Bluebird,, “Prince Igor.” Sunday 
he was a tremulo ny of folk trayal, he as veritably besieged ee i : VAUDEVILLE THEATRES matinee, March 3 ~“Schehera- 
songs and w: silos laughed with cinema offer =. : | Bert Wheeler, famous scree! ee, ” PF ie pos ae 
off the stas vt ie ‘lll take real liences agai win aaa ~~ agg . Town. Sunday evening, March 
edy when it daw ion him a or ange ) ai am ins Be ssi roma ae of re p te 2 ag 5 = o1- ‘Rouge et Noir, Afternoon 
face like his ld nev lune! t is Times Square again upplaud ee ee the “ew York of a Faun,” “Bachhanale,” “Gaite 
ballad : ‘vnagage aes ear theatres when he headlines the — papjsienne.” 
x re a Lae ta J. ~ ' . oo Efrem Kurtz, musieal director 
gence in “Hold Everything” ws F 14 Wheeler il i rane a rete of the company, will conduct the 
something to send the critics out “THE FIGHTING 69th" Artur Rubinstein, the Polish evening young future stars who — rerest™®: 
geeering, — =, eS a me AT RKO THEATRES pianist, will make his only solo he thinks will make the star man vaudeville comedy show,” 
7. oh ane i ee Bore vee nee The Fighting 69th,” starring appearance in New York this heavens, and he will have as his and Hal Conklin, popular juvenile 
good intentic ns. A utcn alalect § James Cag ney, Pat O’Brien and Season as the seventh event on guests Whitey Roberts, the “one- of Uncle Sam’s Music Hall. 
comedian in FSCS UC, HS HUB LIC George Br will have its first the Hurok arnegie Hall series 
on to New k at the end of RKO Thea » showir today, tomorrow evening at 8:40. 
each season hoping to fi ut pening imultan ly at the The galvanie pianist was last “WARMING AND DELIGHTFUL.” 
with litth ; 1 manager Palace an of the circuit’ heard here in a performance with ATKINSON, Times 
who woul 1 sign him for : Out Manhattan. 1X al tche the Philadephia Orchestra in “Gay and Tuneful Revue.” 
way role I ends a jaded rath weighborhood houses February. COLEMAN, Mirror AN M-G-M HIT! 
er than helped him, ad ng that ‘ith “Th eFig g 69th,” the Mr. Rubinstein’s program to- 


he stick to his baggy ti . ’ Palace will premier the newest morrow evening is “as follows: “Reunion In New York” KENNETH ROBERTS’ 


- 

















by one of the biggest Technicolor 











DOORS OPEN 














grotesque makeup and burlsequ Jones Family comedy, “Young Sonata, op. 81a, e flat, by Beet- . 
“But there are no new fields Yo Fo Young A seeenectapa ils Dh . at aah poe ‘There should be a very numerous public 4 
to conquer there,” ‘tested. _ _ riecio, op. 26, and Rhapsody, op. for their entertainment.”’ 
. —MANTLE, News 


“Then try vaudeville, as th 119, by Brahms: Four Mazurkas 
lid ur ANNUAL TEA FASHION Yaae ee : our Mazurkas, THEA., 44 St. W. of Mat. 2:30—Wed. 55c-%1.65—Sat. 55c-8%2.20 


advice. He did and for the yp. 51, by szymanowski di rT ‘ vgs. § 

Sealines ot entiful and prof. SHOW BY JEWISH parte ig” pope tegen che —. LI LE B’way. LA. 4-9791 Evgs. 8$:30—d5c #2.75 (none higher) 

itable, appearing on bills witl 7 BRAILLE INSTITUTE +... the ballet. “The Golden 

Blossom Seeley, Van an nck, The annual Tea and Fashion Age,” by Shostakovich; Vision CURE scents = 


— R gp Papers "ene a. ak ee a es Ve fone gs tion diabolique, | CARNEGIE HALL THIS MONDAY EVE. (March 11) 
aealaia ‘ : . (ese — by Prokofletf 


y ; Barcarolle, op. 60 j 
Benny. he ; in the Colonnades [oor r the Nocturne, ¢’ sharp minor, and N . 
.. — eile s divide ; : q, tage T “ed Cen fte ; ark Polonaise a flat, op. 53, by Chopin. ARTUR 5 P E < E R T R A Y 
2Syiva, cu ly starring Ls South, o1 uesday afternoon, eh ‘ (s 
with Ethel I a In “Dubarry March 12tn. Mrs. Samuel R. "THE BAKER’ 5 WIFE" SEATS NOW with ROBERT YOUNG 


Was a Lady,” who d vered th é ell heads the arrangements WALTER BRENNAN RUTH 

comediat Le a ty 1 arr : nad ‘ommittee, which ineludes Mrs. A RECORD BREAKER Only New York Recital This Season NAT PENDLETON HUSSEY 
had enoug fait to install him zeon L. atters, Mrs. Monroe “The Baker’s Wife,” starring 

in “Hol avery row } Sander, 1 Sieg os d Bendh im  Raimu, has broken every exist- 2 Farewell Performances—Next Fri, & Sat. Eve. aie Based. ae tee, See ees a paunioge 
co-authored. P. arly enough, a ] . Arth tosenbere. ng attendance record of the Z HUNT STROMBERG ~ Directed by KING VIDOR 


afte ting for t opportunity The proceeds will go to further World Theatre since its inaugu- and her : ‘ 
for v¢ ad \ t W dd t the work of free distribution of ration and will, of course, go Spanish Dancers iB BROADWAY & Sist ST. 
of the } at t inute tt ewish Braille Review, ot into its thi rd record week start- SEATS NOW ’ ! B 


because ! I \ frignt whish Mt pold boy is ? ing Tuesday, March 12. 3 ap D 
ened. n t i ug Ont : aitor, I s agazine Among , the celebrities who ha ve HOLLYWOOD Pampa 1 St ee et Regular Popular Prices ~- Continuous Performances 
reassured ! ry, are ¢ l Isher ronthly Dy he attended ate ge ance of “The ) 51 St. § 3. it} ss 

been lolli ace! t t t RN SER tit te of Amer- Baker s Wife” during its first METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE j Be 


week were xe ount Charles de 2 Weeks Only—March 26th to April 7th — —_——$ 


Ferry de Fontnouvello, Consul 


! ar { I the oht . iver the y yr] a It contains cur- General of France; Commander rhe first informal motie ” ' 
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sie Hall Thu a ee mal Federa-  bilt, Leon Rothier, Pierro Car- : ERE es OA OS Se oe 
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merry-makers encounters some of the most hilarious marital 








adventures ever untangled on the screen, original, scintillating, 
refreshingly different...not to be missed by anyone who enjoys 





rAP-HAPPY GERTRUDE MACY & STANLEY GILKEY present 


AND TUNEFUL” The New Hit Musical Revue 
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un iwi, | 1 WO For the Show 


I by NANCY HAMILTON and MORGAN LEWIS 
. ant rmal Eve Arden, Richard Haydn, Brenda Forbes 
Order from your grocer this famous . Staged by JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
} } to ons > -©¢ * 
Russian tea Known mil as , BOOTH Theatre, 45 St. W. of Bway Evs. 8:40 


“SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA” Matines t. & Wed. "Ch 6-5969 





1 clever story, witty dialogue, brilliant acting, laughter and fun. 
WESLEY RUGGLES’ 

TOO MANY HUSBANDS 

IEAN FRED MELVYN 


ARTHUR MacMURRAY DOUGLAS 
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GEORGE BRENT Party Branches and sympé- 


‘ 99 \\\ | thetie organizations are re- 
THE FIGHTING 69th ) quested when planning theatre 

\ parties to do so through the 

; shige? «, (| Theatrical Department of THE 
The Jones Family \\ | New LEADER. Phone Algon- 
99 (} | quin 4-4622 or write to Ber- 

“Young As You Feel” } nard Feinman, Manager, New 


PALACE ts |} | 1'mast isth Street, New York. 
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feddy the Rough Rider” ~ A Warner Bros. Short Subject 
- e ? 
ON THE GREAT STAGE 


)TPOURRI"' —a fast moving medley in five colorful scenes 
. produced by Leonidoff, settings by Bruno Maine . . . fea 
turing the Music Hall Rockettes, Corps de. Ballet, and Glee 
Club. Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of Erno Rapee. 

FIRST MEZZANINE SEATS RESERVED - Circle 6-4600 


THE NEW LEADER is ublished ao 
every Saturday hy The ew Leader is and JOHNSON’S nN } EP 
Publishing Association, 7 E. 15th St., - : 
New York, N. Y.; Tel. ALgonquin 4-4622 
Vol. XXIII Sat., Mar. 9 140 ‘ I 
Entered as Second Class Matter, Jan- 
uary 19, 1924, at the Post Office at New 
York, under the act of March 3, 1879. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
1 Year . d Another riotous evening. The folks were boisterously happy.” 
New York City Renewals. J Mantle, News 
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Dictators Fear U.S. Solution 
Of Unemployment Problem 








(Continued from Page Three) could cut the interest rate on farm ar 
vause the goods they produce will be able to housing loans in two, and we could have pu 
be sold. works without increase in public debt, - 
Our workers and farmers can produce so vided only that they would pay back their 


much that they work themselves out of a job cost over a period of years. 
in no time. Those who have worked longest 
should quit work but still receive the means THE Federal Reserve Banks, although they 
of buying what they need out of the abundance » private it 

















at 1? itutions, Cx¢ Ise the money- 
produced by the others. This is good economics ereating ‘power in this nation. The principal 
and I believe it is justice as well. thing they do at present is to buy with credit 
In the next place, I believe we have got to that is, with figures on their bonds that 
take one or two reasonable steps with regard  eost no more than t of the ink—th 
to money and credit. I think money should bonds of the united ates, 
be originally created by the sovereign govern- Ninety-nine per cent of the earning assets 
ment of the country and never by any private” of the 12 Fy ler 1] Reserve Banks are n- 
agency. ment bonds. I beli t] twelve banks 
At present the banks create it in the form houl long t 0 If they 
of bank credit and if the government finds it 1b ce a recovery 
necessary, to save the whole business struc- ipon the basis of increased produc- 





ture of the country, to put more money into tion of real wealth and without an increas 
circulation, it mi nevertheless pay interest public 
to the private bankers to induce them to 
create the money and lend it on the securi 
of tax-exempt bonds to the government. 
I think this is wrong. And I would say that ployment and povertv: 
whenever the whole nation—all its people of First : 
every sort—needs an additional volume of 
money in circulation, that money should be jn tment and raise the volume of money in 
created free of debt by the government. the hands of consumers of goods so that they 
Furthermore, I see no reason in the world can secure ] 
why it should be necessary to sell interest- 
bearing bonds in order for a government 
agency to obtain credit to lend on security or itly 
for a revenue producing project. and pe 

















‘ease the volume of credit actively 


» for competitive production and social 








production and 





tax program 


and social security system so 













































Thorkelson Urges 
_Mobilizers Arm 


(Continued from Page One) 
“Whose ideol ogy io 


= 
| 


‘The eee a man answered at the left 
side of the hall. 


McWilliams waited a moment and, as a 





1 1 a crowd to make the second 
yell louder, raised his hands higher and shouted, 
“Whose abstraction?” The crowd took the cue 
more rapidly. 


cheerleader ¢ 





The young men, the old women, 
he children all shouted, “The Jews, the kikes.”’ 
oth hands raised, McWilliams gave them the 
iird lead, “Whose theory?” The chorus shouted 
yack immediately, “Jews, mockies, kikes, Jews, 
mockies, kikes.’”” Middle-aged men and women, 
young girls, hard-looking boys in their early 
twenties kept up the ery. 









The fuehrer paused dramatically and then 
said, grimly, “You have learned your lesson 
well.” 

In a dramatic style that went from hardly- 
heard whispers into the microphone to screams 
reminiscent of Hitler before the Nuremberg 
congress, with much wild hand-waving, hair- 
rumpling, pounding of one fist against another, 
dramatic pauses, long shouted sentences, yells 
ending with sudden descents to low, slow words, 
he attacked “the man in the house painted 
white” (kick him out, get rid of him, shouted 
the audience) and the “warmakers” (Jews, 
mockies, came the cries). 


Loudest of all were the audience's cheers when 
McWilliams told them, 


are beaten today.” And only “Roosevelt, the 
























~ Democracy’s First Line of 


Defense Cut by Labor Split 





(Continued from Page Three) have a youth thwarted, and embittered by lack 

cil to committee, into the hands of Josef of op) o get a job, to marry, while 
Stalin. f n read and almost every 
Automatically, dictatorships deprive workers mov tantalizing images of 
of freedom of speech and action, of the chance ey can obtain, even 





to arrive at decisions—good, bad or inditferent— 
by means of discussion and debate. It is a 





‘ilally among 
and median middle classes, millions 
point too often neglected that complete control of the precariously solvent who more and more 
over the producing force is the keystone arch I p 
of the totalitarian state which in this respect 
merely repeats the tyranny of Pharoahs and 
Caesars over their slaves, of Margraves and Wi. HAVE in short a vast 
Barons over their serfs, of English factory own- >» to order for tl 
ers over their mill and mine workers when the — dictatorship 
Industrial Revolution was young. 








yt the penniless, 








variety of condi- 
demagogues of 

I lemagogues 

the face of exigent need 















i tough-minded, intelligent 
FRE importance of a free and independent 0 he part « united labor move- 
unionism in the United States consists of a st effective organised alignment 


function that has been in large degree fulfilled, 1is country, we en 





ed councils, fac- 









and of still another function that it can and _ tional W I titute for 
must perform. Unionism has been and remains a labor statesman htened sel- 
challenge to industrial autocracy, modifying, fishness gives y egotism and 
from decade to decade, the arbitrary and capri- irresponsibility. 

cious exercise of property's prerogatives. Now We witness John L. Lewis offeri peace and 





st become an instrumentality for formulat- } ls that have only an phantine 
ing a philosophy and a program that will re- } to recommend them. We have the CIO 
lease our almost miraculous capacity to create high command too feckless to oust the remainder 
real wealth, and yet more of it, from the out- of a 
worn habits, practices, institutional lags that are sell both 
the sand and grit in our magnificent machinery a nod 
for production and distribution of the neces- of the 
saries, comforts, and even the luxuries of liv- his 








always ready to 
n the river at 
have the president 
erican Federation of Labor wringing 
hands in helpless horror over the presence 





i 
ngland and France ing. of racketeers with their tainting psychology of 


In this regard the labor movement is like a panders and shake-down artists, and saying in 

































































 @ private bank finances construction of that ibe lk eighteen. Mee Reaek eae front man for pyo internationalists,” he said, man who, to save his own home from burning, effect, “go get ’em, J. Edgar Hoover, we have 
a dam, a house, or loans to a farmer, it simply about it can be muintained, with a balanced 6°" a hetp the Abpes. has to Pe on Se ee door and across the neither the brains nor the guts to clean our 
creates the credit and lends against the se- Federal | ind a of stable buying “Let the British empire fall,” he told his street. Unless the contracting trends of our own house.” 
curity of the dam, the house, or the farm. power. eS cheering followers. “We'll be glad to accept economy are arrested, reversed, turned toward Read the writing on the wall, Mr. Green, the 
But a government credit agency, before it can Third, as soon as unemployment appeat Bermuda and Canada.” a new and RFCS? CEPR, 05 only labor new Menc, Mene, Tekel, Upharsim that warns 
do exactly the same thing, is forced to sell wk emer jllees sacenns 6 Gi, eons To a prolonged burst of wild applause and but the rest of the population will find that they that the day of the easy-going, derby-wearing, 
bonds to private banks to get the use of needed social canital for oubli enith foot-stamping, MeWilliams concluded by telling have saddled the white horse for the first strong gold chain dangling, pot-bellied labor skate is 
credit. control, soil and water cons tion, un his hearers, “When all of today’s strife is ended, gi at ho can ride it. gone with the era of a narrow unionism that 
If we were sensible about these things, and clearance, tional if hospital me the United States, stronger and more For we eee developing in the city slums, with — too often merely another monopoly standing 
used the credit of the nation directly, we dams. highwavs. and schools ful than ever before.” their rising rowdyism and criminality, and in on its head. Heed the real ery from Macedonia, 
5 is ; : ‘ “McWilliams for president’ came the cries the ditch-bank camps of Okie and Arkie with Mr. Lewis, and consider that the “subtle rapti e 
t the end of the chief mobi r’s speech, cries their protests that “anything could be better of a postponed power,” of having builded to 
Allies’ Attit de t A t i K were repeated as he a ed the meeting than this,” our own lampenproleterait—first por- endure makes even nicer reading in the history 
U © US ria S cy after the Congressman’s ldress. The depart tent of a_ society that has begun to rot at its books than any footnote to folly, however plea- 
(Continued from Pave One) ‘eho er cr wd paid its contribution to the collec- roots. We have ten million unemployed. We santly phrased by palace sycophants. 
from the government’s } ees artisa ) d : ealt-ded ai el EE Rag OQ Oe Tu " and lowly made it way out of on . a a eat 
hasn't it, at least as well, the right to demand t self-defense compels interference with ye” white ay tes tao <y “tt Prominent Stars to Sing iia ail sx a, ee 
and to enforce te lemand that the enemy s é nan’ right to demand, nt, the nation of ere rapt Fer pr yminent! y > the « ‘hri an ny i visas . iinet marke, Helen 
Be set . . a ee a e “17: : . R : v < ( ! Ss 1 , Yn hte ‘¢ - * 
activities, agains * hich th ife f mil r 1 j G ’ ‘ Jjown of logic ob\ ous! sae Sakinee, & tabete albeas exonn th the atin - At Rand School Concert Jepson, Marita Farrell. Irene 
a are not freely carried out behind the is possible onl t t rains OF peowe a ved star circle on a blue background. Jessner, Karin  Branzell, Karl 
re 4 ai . ‘ } out 1,1] ae See . . il , we > The ‘f + ) ‘ ’ lr P aa Tl P attnantic P beeen e 
wom Pe a a ee ae : in carrie sige ag ecg NTN Uae ca uff Many members of the audience stopped at the tl - fo 7 mere! cg = = aay Mpa e fea a Lat etter, . George _ Rasely, 
sii Ae le bus War: cou can dene, to, ite 1 cht egy ae 7 Pee ee ae literature table to bu Z or examine copies: of nip iaoaeds 2 — = scnool of the arenas aanate the rarely rich Schorr, Rene Maison, 
to interfere h the « ibe: 0 exp) ns : , we Justice, The Brooklyn Tablet, Liberation, Scholarship Fund will take place produced “Spirit Revelry”, @ Armand Tokatyan, Robert Weede, 
anywhere, at any time and with any words 1 va an es whes itscher Weckruf, and assorted eae’ eee Metropolitan Opera House choreographic fantasy by Handel Ezio Pinza, together with the 
pare Anders aulndan Sat i ne , te sao ; nd hi Semitic pamphlets. Othe s stopped to chat with on Sunday, March 10 at 8:00 P; In luded in the program are OEE ae = ne eelel J 
aéniocracy has the ris to intefere in certa a _Hterature se a thin, spectacle d M., under the auspices of the works by Rim ky Korsak Mo- p . — A r ine) anc orps 
cases with the most fundamental and mo } t ' | siete yas = ve ae ae ae eee m shouting “R rad =W omen’s Committee of the Rand zart, Wagner, Verd , Saint-Saer d Ballet under the direction of 
important civil liberty—namely, the Hectoudarawee. “Hat maine ie atop resi hooseveit her ancestry. School Meyerbeer and Smetana. Fausto Cleva. 
remain alive—h ( dare } m} hi oe ie ie as 
a democracy, fig for i ( » 2 1 ! emergencies = 
right to stop an ompared with which a t © \ the crocodils w these —"s 
the efficiency of Na 1 cor} civi ht 
next to nothing? nap tl oldier’s leg—such a liberal helou , y 
And vet thi just wl we see ;: over + { 1 of tI hy montioned a aspera \ 
the world: the same liberals who politically and Viennese police offi oe these ive men, —— 
philosophically agree Western Europe’ had to care for a family and they 
military resistance the totalitarian ct would have trouble if they did qd — \ 
en are spiritually less when the Com- when the rowdies sang the National | Gn — of the School, who acted 
munist gang raises shouts at civil liberties Tha 1 hig io? tif, as 7 tyat secretar} > > re- 
Sas diated tf the Prench 4 ; . ‘ | his Big St ick. Labor The first 1 Ww. J. Ghent. W hei pho : “4 
allowed to recon ) that Ben 4 a ; t thes ® Teddy Roosevelt anc 118 om | Anti-Trust! us principal, three or four years of che 
Nazi invasion. Would there be any “civil t he Bo anal SE aenting the Geer onstitu- signed after “an by Algernon Lee, Whe 
inti ee chs. 3 cee unions Hg » tax law still rye 7s place Was taken }. ling spirit ot 
liberty involved if a Na her who during not rmitted t , tive Stalin’s and Hitler’: Act The incom a bert¥ 1 roud 0 f a vote his pila : ‘ emained the guidin S 
war sought to spread these leaflets it | P fxA : The Socialist Party Pp has ever since retiie ssive capaciti 5 as 
<< : ial. The 506 n his sucee him 
were to be treated under French martial law? s, such a liberal acts like a jungle te four hundred thousand. the institution i and president. To m 
And through what. sort of witcheraft is il. His devotio fetish. And allenaet ‘ted by men and educational a Mail ailly, for many years 
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Chicago ILGWU Gives 
$14,000 to Re stugee Aid 


CHICAGO, II! $14,0 seussed at a foru Celebration 


been contributed to variou i- to be held Wednesday, March 1 lived through. 

gee aid drives in recent we I at 8:15 p. m. under t a , I a | 19oUsane 
aes “9 : oe S 1 Pand Sche ll caught bv thou 

the Chicago Joint Board « of the ( yl] Branch anit 
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Among the groups which we vill be chief speaker at the meet 8.90: 0, m.. at the FR 

given from $500 to $2000 are t ne, which will take pla at the i &. 1d St. 
American Red Cross branch f Workmen's Cit 24 Bre ann )» 
Polish War Refugees, the Fi Nath Caroling. Avo Adeatis ee ; 
> iof Whit, Th ri } } { p gio is 
Relief Fund. the J I a , Sg pa a ge i 
Committee Aeency for Pol . , 117. , 
War Refugees, and the Joint Di : ; 
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— 3 — Louis Schaffer 
The New Leader this week 
THE FILM LIBRARY CF THE MUSEUM OF 
Regular features not pre 
Charles Edward Russell's “The THE GERMANY OUTSIDE GERMANY 
reappear next week. Mr. Den- 
Major Attlee—Louis Adamic 
weeks because of previous 


In accordance with ifs cen EXPOSES THE THEATRE ARTS COMMITTEE 
eral policy in special issues, 
Seymour Stern.. 
turns its pages over to guest 
contributors. MODERN ART 
c ci 
sented in this issue Elias 
Tartak’s “Books and Writers,” Horace Kallen... 
Neews Reel.” and Dick Rey- 
nard’s “Workers Abroad,” will Dr. Rudolf Katz a 
; : * GERMAN COMMUNISTS STALIN PURGED 
nen’s column, “What a World, 
will not be published for some 
commitments contracted by its Inside Italy James Rorty 
author. 
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Where the News Ends 


By Charles Yale Harrison 


of trade unionists, liberals and radicals in this 


CENE: A classroom at the University of Nemo, 
Let’s tend our own patch, which, I 


@ stronghold of the American Student Union, 


country. 





THE NEW LEADER 


Editorials 


HITLER’S “PEACE” 


OING to Germany to sound out leading Nazis regarding 
peace with the Allies, Sumner Welles does not appear 
to have learned much more than what was already known 
of Nazi peace ideas. For two months Nezi peace “‘feelers”’ 
have been received in Paris in such form that if taken seri- 
ously they might lead to something more open but if re- 
jected the Nazi chiefs could deny that they were responsible 
for such approaches. 





the League for Peace and Democracy and the 
Committee for the Defense of the Soviet Union 
Against Finnish Aggression. As the curtain 
rises we find the lecturcr seated at his desk 
facing some thirty young men and women. Those 
who read the Daily Worker and the New Masses 
will immediately recognize him as Professor 
Eimi Nihil who won a measure of acelaim in 
limited academic circles a few years ago with 
his shattering statement: “Until I read the works 
of Stalin I was a complete ignoramus.” Time: 
The Present. 


NIHIL (looking at his watch): I see that we 
have a few minutes left and, if there are no 
objections, I propose a few questions and an- 
swers in—er—shall I say—contemporary soci- 
ology? (Pause.) Very wellf then. (He takes 
a copy of a well-known liberal weekly from the 
desk and looks around the room.) Miss Kenney, 
does the name Corliss Lamont mean anything 
to you? 


Miss KENNEY (a bright, open-faced girl of 
about twenty who attends Nemo under the illu- 
sion that she is getting a liberal education. She 
wears silk stockings and thus reveals herself 
to be not only an enemy of the working class 
but also a. social-democratic war-monger, a tool 
of Wall Street and an ideological stooge for 
Baron Mannerheim, Professor John Dewey, Her- 
bert Hoover, John Dos Pussoa and that arch- 
reactionary, Franklin Delano Roosevelt): Did 
you say Lamont? 

NIHIL (smirking): Yes, Lamont. Corliss La- 
mont. 


Miss KENNEY (who is somewhat tired of con- 
stantly being called upon to act as a foil for 
Nihil’s party-line erudition): Isn’v he the son 
of Thomas E. Lamont, partner of J. P. Mor- 
gan? 


think .... 


STONE (a born dissenter whom Nihil has vowed 
to flunk): Last year. Lamont and people like 
him were all for paying attention to the Soviet 
Union, all right, but ever since the-.American 
people have gone sour on the Soviet invasion of 
Finland the new party line calls for looking the 
other way. After the Stalin-Hitler pact... 


NIHIL (barging in): Please, Mr. Stone, no 
soap-box speeches. (Stone takes his seat, grin- 
ning.) Be that as it may, Dr. and Mrs. Lamont 
raise a question which should give us all cause 
to ponder. They say—lI shall read you their 
exact words. (Reading.) “In many quarters 
vituperation and name-calling have come to be 
the main business of the day. As two people 
who ourselves differ on important political is- 
sues .. .” (Interrupting himself.) Dr. Lamont 
is—er—a sympathizer of the Soviet working 
masses, while Mrs. Lamont is a member of the 
Socialist Party. (He continues reading.) “... 
we wish to dissociate ourselves from it. We 
believe that on the great issues facing us all 
today reasonable men can sincerely disagree, 
that on most social] questions human reason at 
its present stage is unable to attain absolute 
certainty, and that more intellectual calm and 
less moral indignation among persons who hold 
divergent views in left and liberal circles is 
one of the most vital needs of the time.” 


STONE (unable to restrain himself any longer) : 
If I may say so, Dr. Nihil, I think that’s as 
phoney as stage money. Why, when the Stalinists 
were having it all their own way, there wasn’t 
any name that was too filthy for them to use 
on their opponents. I can remember a few: 
counter-revolutionary scum, sewer rats of social- 
fascism, disrupters, swine, reptilian slanderers 
of the Soviet Fatherland. I don’t recall Lamont 
speaking out against name-calling in those days. 


Germany's economic situation has become dangerous 
to the ruling bandits who would like a temporary peace so 
that they can consolidate their Czech and Polish loot and 
have time to organize Russia's resources for German ad- 


vantage. 


But any settlement, the Allies believe, isn't 


worth the paper on which it is recorded so long as the 
Nazi gangsters retain power and the Allies are right. 


Hitler's attempt to sell a German Monroe Doctrine to 
Welles is an example of the Berlin killer's low cunning. 
Although the American Monroe Doctrine has been used 
to supprot ‘“‘dollar diplomacy’’ and American economic 
penetration of Latin America, it has never served the pur- 
pose of building concentration camps to crush native cul- 
ture and institutions, to execute leading Latin Americans, 
to subject workers and peasants to forced labor, and to 
deport thousands of men, women and children to make 


“living space” for Americans. 


Hitler's Monroe Doctrine for Europe would mean all 


this for all peoples bearing the Nazi yoke. 


The Berlin 


megalomaniac still dreams of a time .when he will enter | 
Britain and France as a conqueror, appoint brutal leaders 
to terrorize the populations, and transform the nations into 
concentration camps. Hitler's ‘‘peace’’ is like Dante's Hell, 
the portals of which bore the warning: “‘All hope abandon, 


ye who enter here.” 





THE FIGHT IN THE A.L.P. 


THE smug arrogance of Eugene P. Connolly, who leads 

the GPU in the attempt to seize the American Labor 
Party, dress it up in a ‘‘progressive’’ mask, and deliver it 
to the Kremlin, is characteristic of all his kind. 


He denies that his group is Communist. 


Such denials 


go back to the days when Lenin instructed his mendacious 
squads to always conceal the truth and to lie when it would 


serve their purposes. 


W. Z. Foster followed his master’s 


advice in 1925 when that crackpot instructed his fellow 
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in the ALP to prevent the Communists from realizing 
their dishonest aims. 


THE BOURBON CANDIDATES 

HE formula of Democratic and Republican bourbon 

candidates for the presidential nomination is remarkably 
similar. Each wants to get back to “traditional American 
principles,” the ideas and practices in American politics 
which since 1857 brought seven industrial depressions, the 
present one being the most widespread and the longest 
in our history. If the old “‘principles’’ were not a barrier 
to depressions how can their revival bring health to a 
stricken economy ? ; 

Gracie Allen has entered the contest for a nomination. 
Compared with Garner, McNutt, Dewey, Taft and Van- 
denberg, Gracie is our choice. Her program is distilled 
intelligence compared with the drivel of those who would 
go forward by moving backward to “‘traditional princi- 


ples.’ 


THE INDUSTRIAL SLUMP 

TTENTION is again drawn to the sharp decline in busi- 

ness activity since the end of the old year after it had 
almost touched the peak of recovery in November of last 
year. “The slump is already the most violent of any in 
memory except that of 1937," declares the United States 
News. 

Both the AFL and the CIO in recent weeks have empha- 
sized this slump and have called upon Congress and po- 
litical leaders to give serious consideration to a program 
for stabilizing industry and getting the jobless back to 
work. But organized workers should not be content to 
urge ruling party leaders to solve the problem. We should 
present a constructive program and fight for it. To urge 
action without formulating a comprehensive program gives 








NIHIL (taken aback): 
to distinction, Miss Kenney? 


“Miss KENNEY: 
distinction. 


Is that his only claim 


A convenience, but hardly a 
I also seem to recall that he once 
wrote a book on the immortality of the soul. 


But now that Browder faces a spell in the hoose- 


gow and no decent American can look at the 


Red Army in Finland without feeling sick at 
the stomach, Lamont is all for reasonable and 


down! 


NIHIL (making a mental note to mark Miss 


Kenney’s papers with rigorous impartiality in 


the future): Is that all? 


Miss KENNEY (who isn’t playing; sweetly, in- 


Yes, I think so. 


* - * 


about the 


nocently) : 


IHIL: (looking 


classroom 
singling out a hefty gal in lisle stockings who 


THE CLASS (in unison): 
Warmonger! Pipe down, scab! 
Throw him out! 


pigeon! 


and 
his distracters) : 


sincere disagreement and. . 
NIHIL (sternly): 


That'll do, Mr. Stone! Sit 


id J 


Sroxe (angrily) : I won't sit down! 


Sit down, rat!... 
(Uproar.) Stool- 


STONE (standing his ground and shouting down 
I will not sit down. 


And what 


Communists in American trade unions to deny their mem- 
bership in the Communist Party when they were accused 
of it. Foster told them that such denials meant “‘swal- 
lowing of nasty pills’ but that the loyal Communist would 
have to swallow them. 

That was a period when Communists were being rooted 
out of the trade unions and today the fakers masquerading 
as “progressives in the American Labor Party make the 
same denials that Lenin and Foster instructed them to 
make years ago. They are secular jesuits who reject every 
code of ethics that decent men and women observe in their 
relations with each other. 

It required some time to smoke these low creatures out 
and they revealed their real views when they refused to 
accpt resolutions condemning the alliance between Nazism 
and Communism and later took the party “‘line’’ in the 


wears a red sweater which proclaims her to be 
a firm disbeliever in the use of brassieres): You, 
Miss North: Can you supplement Miss Kenney’s 
information? 


Miss NortH (who knows her dialectics but 
otherwise speaks faultless English): Corliss La- 
mont was the chairman of the Friends of the 
Soviet Union, an organization designed to cement 
the friendship between the American and Soviet 
peoples. He was also an instructor of philosophy at 
Columbia University. It is true, as Miss Kenney 
says, that he is the son of Thomas E. Lamont, 
but history teaches us that in revolutionary 
periods certain members of the upper class break 
away and join the proletariat in their struggle 
against... 


Thank you, Miss 
Professor 


NIHIL (cutting her off): 
North. Can any one else identify 
Lamont? You, Mr. Quill! 


QUILL (an adenoidal youth of about nineteen 
whose Y.C.L. dues, however, are all paid up): 
As I remember it, sir, Dr. Lamont played a very 
important role in telling the truth about the 
Moscow trials. He wrote many articles pointing 
out that the defendants were nothing but a gang 
of Trotskyist wreckers, saboteurs, agents of Hit- 
ler—er—I mean, agents of the imperialist pow- 
ers, and that the trials were carried out in all 
fairness, 


NIHIL (beaming): Very good. I’m sure that 
most of you will agree that Professor Lamont 
represents the very highest type of American 
liberal. Therefore, anything he writes should 
be read with concern by all who are interested in 
social progress. I have here a copy of the New 
Republic, issue of March 4, 1940, containing a 
letter signed by Dr. Lamont and his wife, in 
which they say that Americans will surely fail 
to solve their problems unless they develop a 
point of view in which everything does not de- 
pend upon what one thinks of the foreign policy 
of the Soviet Union. As a matter of fact, I 
agree with Dr. and Mrs. Lamont. All this 
attention to what is transpiring in Europe is 
causing the greatest bitterness among the ranks 


is more, I intend to stand here and say what 
I have to say till hell freezes over. . ..I re- 
member that when the Dewey Commission was 
organized to investigate the fairness of the Mos- 
cow Trials your Dr. Lamont did everything he 
could do to disrupt it. Wrote letters to mem- 
bers of the Committee urging them to resign. 
Smeared men like Dos Passos, Max Eastman and 
Andre Gide. Is that sincere disagreement? He 
had members of the League of American Writers 
call Dr. Dewey in the middle of the night~Dewey 
was nearly eighty years old at the time—waking 
him up, arguing with him to resign from the 
Committee, until] the grand old man had to have 
his telephone disconnected in order to get some 
sleep. Lamont was thinking a good deal about 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union in those 
days. Lamont’s human reason had attained ab- 
solute certainty about Zinoviev, Kamenev and 
Bukharin. There hasn’t been a piece of political 
dirty work on the cultural front that he didn’t 
have his hand in. But now, it seems, he can’t 
take it. (This is more than the members of 
the Committee for the Defense of the Soviet 
Union Against Finnish Aggression can stand. 
Pandemonium breaks loose again.) 


THE CLASS 
Kick him out! 
Socialist scum! 


(yelling, whistling, cat-calling): 
Trotskyist! Chamberlain chum! 
Bukharin bum! 


NIHIL (shrieking at the top of his lungs): 
I demand that I make myself heard! (The riot 
continues unabated.) I will finish Dr. Lamont’s 
letter at all costs! (Reading and screaming.) 
“For otr American democracy cannot truly func- 
tion in any sector unless those involved in con- 
troversy maintain at least minimum...” (Books, 
inkwells, pencils and fists begin to fly. Back 
in the Third Period again, the comrades fall 
unon Stone and begin to punch and kick him. 
Nihil finishes his sentence shrilly, at the top of 
his voice, as a riot squad of police comes bursting 
into the classroom.) “. . . unless those involved 
in controversy maintain at least minimum stand- 
ards of tolerance and fair play.” (He sinks 
exhausted to his seat as the police rescue Stone, 
battered and bleeding, from his assailants.) 

CURTAIN 
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New Ill. Law 
Cuts Thousands 
Off Relief 


From HENRY DUEL 
To the Editor: 

The Illinois State Legislature 
and Governor Horner have not in 
stopped at condemning the un- years, or 
employed hundreds of thousands the past 
of the state to a sub-human semi- 
starvation level of existence, be- 
cause of an inadequate relief ap- 
propriation. 

Prior to 1939 a 
considered a legal resident of the in an 
state for the purpose of receiving 
relief if he or she had lived in 
it one year. 

At its 1939 session the Legis- 


area. 
This 


means 
has 


state to 


person 


Emergency 


lature amended the “Pauper Act” 
(which had been unchanged since 
1874) to make it illegal for the 
relief authorities in any admini- 
strative area (county, town, city 
or township) to administer relief 
to any applicant who had not re- 
sided a full three years prior to 
the time of application in that 


simply that 
person or family that has lived 
IWinois for 
merely 
three 
relief administrative area in the 
another, is to be devoid 
of food, clothing and shelter if 
the breadwinner loses his job. 

was The attorney-general of Illinois 
i on this 
three-year residence law request- 
ed by the secretary of the Illinois 
Relief Commission 
deplored it and implied, by in- 


direction, that it is 
Nevertheless, he 


tention that 


principle established 
turies ago in 


That 


many 


“ 


principle is 
place, that 


any ment in another 
State.” 

than three 
moved in 


from one 


less 


years . “i : . 
cratic parties remain silent 


this matter as 


Security Federation and 
so-called 


handouts to the 
“skeleton budget.” 


Chicago, Ul, 


To the Editor 


inhuman. 
maintained 
complete legality, despite his con- 


it reversed a legal 
cen- 
Anglo-Saxon law. 


a person 
having a legal settlement in one 
settlement continues 
until he acquires a legal settle- 
place in the 


To date the Governor and lead- 
ers of the Republican and Demo- 


they do on the 
repeated request by the Workers 
others 
that a special session of the Leg- 
islature be called to appropriate 
sufficient funds to raise the relief 
level of the 


matter of Russia's attack on Finland. 

The issue is clear in this fight to save the ALP from 
control by the Russian GPU. It is the last stand being made 
by the Kremlin to control an American political organiza- 
tion and it is our duty to fight side by side with all elements 


By VICTOR RIESEL 


EWS-hardened New Yorkers will soon have the privilege 
of spending a nickel on a new bagazine called Friday. 
Some weeks ago this column revealed that Cameron McKen- 
was looking the comrades over for a staff to handle a new 


smooth-coat magazine job—some-¢ 
what in Time’s style. Well, this 
is it... and one of the editors 
is the C.P.’s gift to American 
literature and cocktail seances... 
Ruth McKenney of the New 
Masses literati. 

McKenzie, formerly of Time 
Magazine and erstwhile publisher 
of the Peoples Press, will be exec- 
utive editor. On the editorial 
board are Daniel S. Gillmore, 
Richard O. Boyer, late of the 
New Yorker, and Leverett S. 
Gleason ... Will Gropper will do 
the cartoons. McKenzie’s magaz- 
ine Friday, you'll hear in caviar 
circles, “will be progressive.” 

But we'll bet you our battered 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations 

that it'll look at Finland 

through red-colored glasses. ... 
* * * 


(GG ABONER JACKSON, after 
not quite extricating himself 
from l’affaire Mayne-Dies-Pelley, 
tried his hand at some anti- 
sharecroppers union activity. 

* * * 


ONG before this edition reach- 

es your kitchen floor, King 
Features Syndicate will be dis- 
tributing exclusive interviews 
with Coyoacan’s leading citizens. 
That’s right, you’re right — we 
mean Leon Trotsky has sold a 
series of three articles of 4,000 
words to the chain—which your 
Wall Street agent will tell you 
is part of the Hearst set-up. 

Not that we mind—but maybe 
Tovarich Cannon might be em- 
barrassed at his chief’s deal with 
the San Simeon publisher. 

The interviews were secured by 
Juilus Klyman, an old friend of 
Trotsky’s. In addition, there will 
will be a number of exclusive 
photographea. 

* * * 
A! L of which reminds us that 
“the old man’s” latest piece 
in the inner party  bulletin— 
everybody sees it but the party 
members—is an attack on Max 
Schachtman in a few (thousand) 
well-chosen words filling 82 
pages. Trotsky calls him 
“floating kidney of the 
politic.” 


the 
body 


* * . 
D°vN on lower Fifth Avenue, 
where Longchamps begins, is 
a well-appointed eating shop 
where lunch costs your host a 





dollar, and the dinner’s price 
could retire this department’s 
bonded indebtedness. 

Purpose of this culinary itin- 
erary is to inform you that the 
joint is called “The Sixty-Eight 
Restaurant,” that it is on strike 
for paying starvation wages, and 
that that friend of the (right) 
people, that leader of the down- 
trodden artists, Rockwell Kent, is 
one of the restaurant’s important 
stockholders. 

Mr. Kent might lend some of 
his talents to help the Restau- 
rant Workers’ union settle its 
month-old strike, instead of be- 
ing so perturbed about helping 
Morris Watson help the C.P. 
“reorganize the American La- 
bor Party.” 

Two weeks ago Mr. Kent warned 
President Roosevelt that the 
workers would turn away from 
his leadership if he did not “en- 
deavor to lead them towards real 
democracy.” If Mr. Kent can 
take time out from using a brush 
on enemies of the €.P., a tele- 
phone call to the union trying to 
organize his restaurant wil] in- 
form him that the Sixty-Kight 
refuses to pay more than $6 a 
week to waiters and $7 a week 
to busboys.... 

* * 

HEN for the first time in its 

forty-year history the So- 
cialist Party holds its national 
convention in Washington, -D. C., 
it will nominate an independent 
national] ticket regardless of the 
action of the American Labor 
Party. This was decided at a 
recent New York City conference. 
One source reveals that “unless 
the Labor Party adopts an open 
Labor policy and nominates a 
straight Labor ticket, the So- 
cialist Party will regretfully say 
not only au revoir but actually 
good-bye.” 

* * * 

pes wee may be minus 

some of its glamor this 
spring when the Dies Committee 
begins open hearings. The movie 
colony’s loss will be Washington's 
gain, and the photographers cov- 
ering the un-American probe 
hearing offer up silent prayers 

. and keep their candid cam- 
eras set. 

For J. B. Matthews has named 





the impression that labor is as baffled as the politicians 


in the face of this continuing disaster. 


If the politicians 


cannot think, let's think for them. Labor's program might 
have its weaknesses but it would at least be a program. 





VULGARIAN GURLEY FLYNN 
LIZABETH GURLEY FLYNN refuses to comply with 
the request of the board of directors of the Civil Lib- 


erties Union to resign as a director. 


An active member of 


the Communist Party, she has stooped to the lowest vul- 
garity in attacking various persons who refuse to approve 
the allinace between the two terrorists, Hitler and Stalin, 


and support the Bolshevik war against Finland. 


If Lizzie 


were in Russia and attempted to fight for civil liberties 
there she would be shot by order of the terrorist whose 
‘party line’ she follows in this country. 

The insufferable insolence of such adventurers place 
them beyond the pale of civilized men and women. Lizzie 
now faces charges and she should be shown the door and 


told not to return. 





~« 


HEEL HITLER! 


as reds Bette Davis, Miriam Hop- 

kins, Jimmy Cagney, Robert Tay- 

lor, and that scourge of the 

South, Rhett Butler Gable. They 

may be called for questioning. ... 
7 * * 

HIS column revealed months 

ago that Sir Stafford Cripps 
was on a mission in the Orient 
for the Chamberlain government. 
His work in China and Mos- 
cow is now done. Before 
May Day he will not only have 
hit the lecture trail from ‘Frisco 
to New York, but he will have 
seen Washington officials as well 
... for the Chamberlain govern- 
ment. 

* . a 
ENRY ZON, Washington cor- 
respondent of the Federated 
Press, writes this commentator 
that “I am not a Stalinite, the 
Federated Press not a fellow- 
traveling organization.” 

Since Zon’s political comments 
follow the Stalinite line purely 
by coincidence, we won’t point it 
out—but Mr. Zon perhaps re- 
members a piece in the New 
Masses labeled “Here Lies Stol- 
berg,” as deft a piece of axe- 
work as ever We read. And as 
for the Federated Press... 
there are those who tel! of more 
than mere fellow-traveling. 

CABINET SHIFT expected 
in Washington later this 
year might send War Secretary 
Woodring to the Court of St 
James and retire Ambassador 
Joe Kennedy and family. To 
whom the war department port- 
folio will go depends on what is 
happening in Europe, 
* * a 


AS anyone noticed the high 
“mortality” rate on the New 


Masses editorial staff? In the 
past few months Granville Hicks, 
Crocket Johnson, Dick Rovere, 
Robert Forsythe, Joe Freeman 
and Mike Gold have quit or been 
dropped from the board. And 
where is Isidor Schneider. . . it is’nt 
possible that the failure of anti- 
Nazi propaganda to appear in the 
Masses has finally galled him, 
too? ... Of course not, but there’s 
no harm asking. 


s * * 


URING a fortnight when 900 

Jews were left by Nazi po- 
lice to freeze to death in a Polish 
barn, the Daily Worker carried 
not one anti-Hitler word. But it 
went out of its way to excoriate 
the English government’s Pales- 
tinian land restrictions... accus- 
ing the British of anti-Semitism! 

* + o 


HY is Howard Costigan, chief 

of the pro-Stalinite Wash- 
ington Commonwealth Federa- 
tion, in the East? 


* * . 


LTHOUGH C. P. war has been 
declared on the New Deal— 

the line now is that the party 
will save reform from the Presi- 
dent’s c-r-u-e-l clutches. .... 
Roosevelt and three cabinet mem- 
bers—no less—greeted the open- 
ing of the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference of the American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign- 
Born last week-end in the capital. 


The tip-off should have been 
the fact that among those in 
charge were Max Yergan; Carey 
MeWilliams, California Commis- 
sioner of Immigration, and Hous- 
ing, who last week signed a pe- 
tition protesting “attacks” on 
the Communist Party; “Fifth 
Column” Hemingway, of course, 
and James Carey, C.I.0. secre- 
tary, who has spoken for more 
transmission belts than would 
stretch from the Kremlin to 13th 
Street. 

Cabinet members greeting 
the “Conference” were Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull, 
Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace, and, of course, 
Secretary of the Interior Har- 
old L. Ickes .. . he never miss- 
es a bet. Some people never 
learn... even when Max Yer- 
gen is in charge of all discus- 
sion panels. . . . 


A resolution which would have 
placed the conference on record 
“devoted to the cause of pure 
democracy and opposed to forces 
of totalitarianism of all kinds as 
being essentially undemocratic,” 
was voted down by a score of 
265 to 6, 


as 


ee 
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Reorientation Problems 


PPP IOP OO CPP 


Socialists Face Need 
Of Unified Action 


By SIDNEY HOOK 

F we take honest stock of the socialist movement today, the inventory 
is bound to be depressing. Indeed the problem begins even before 

we take stock. What shall we regard as the socialist movement ? 
Stalinazism is certainly no legitimate part of the socialist move- 
ment. Nor can socialists who support Democrats one year and Repub- 
licans another be regarded as an integral part of a socialist movement. 
These estimable people belong to the left wing of the Democratic or 
Republican parties. What is left? Small sectarian groups, educational 
societies, splinters, fragments of splinters, and multitudes of individ- 
uals, politically indifferent, disillusioned, bewildered, and tired. What 
is common to them all—and the only thing that is common—is their belief in the 
ideal of a democratically organized socialist commonwealth. Everything else is 
in dispute: the theory which can best guide our action towards it; the nature of 
the party which can most effectively organize action; even whether the probable 

outcome of any socialist movement is worth the effort and the sacrifice. 


* * * 





$ dark as the picture is, however, it is not altogether hopeless to those who 

have not lost courage and foresworn intelligence. The socialist movement 
has paid such a heavy price for the errors of the past that it is not likely to 
repeat them in the future. It may make new errors, of course, but if this were 
the only objection to continuing the struggle for socialism, it would be an ob- 
jection to all organized effort for any ideal, to living itself. 

It is also important to realize that there are certain “perennial” sources 
for the renewal of socialist energy. Although it may easily be misled and pre- 
maturely sour into cynicism, there is such a thing as the natura) idealism of 
youth. Of far greater significance is the fact that there is no satisfying alter- 
native to the socialist idea) for individuals who have grasped its cultura) and 
ethical implications as well as its economic ones. Let us ask the discouraged, the 
tired, and the demoralized what they propose to put in its stead, what are the 
alternatives? After all, it is the consequences of capitalist economy itself which 
produces the most effective arguments for socialism. We cannot escape taking a 
position towards these consequences—-poverty, unemployment, insecurity, war and 
their cultural effects—even though we declare our political neutrality a hundred 
times over. Sooner or later they bang upon the doors by which we seek to 
escape them. 

All this proves that there wil! be socialists, but not a socialist movement, 
and certainly not a successful socialist movement. The difficult problems begin 
at this point: to develop a socialist movement out of the thousands upon thou- 
sands of socialists in or out of the different political camps. Because it remem- 
bers the past such a socialist movement will not have to repeat it, and therefore 
will stand some chance of achieving a success denied to previous, socialist move- 
ment. 

In the following paragraphs I have listed what seems to me to be the 
chief desiderata of a socialist movement suited for our time and our country. 
The appearance of dogmatism is due only to the limitations of space. 

* “ * 

1 Such a socialist movement, and our concern is with a socialist movement 

© in the United States, can only come into existenee if it works in closest 
cooperation with the labor movement, broadly conceived to include the free pro- 
fecsions, farmers and intellectuals. The reasons for this are threefold; these 
groups are directly affected by the consequences of capitalism, they are to some 
extent already organized to exercise pressure in behalf of immediate reforms, 
they are of strategic importance in the transition to socialism. 

2. Such a socialist movement must take the form of an inclusive polit- 
ical party open to all socialists who are democrats by conviction, not out of con- 
venience or protectice coloration. Trotskyists, Stalinists, Leninists of all varieties 
cannot be permitted to colonize. Nor should unreconstructed fellow-travelers who 
defend the Stalinist villainies of yesterday but find it safe to disavow the Stalinist 
villainies of today be welcomed. 

3. It must recognize no philisophical doctrine or cosmic faith as authorita- 
tive, and trust only in the scientific method and in conclusions based upon it. It 
goes without saying that it cannot take directives from a Fiihrer, a Beloved Dis- 
ciple, a grand Old Man. It must avoid all terminological fetishism. It is even an 
open question whether such a movement, in view of the discredit which Sta- 
linazism in Russia and Germany has brought on the term “socialism,” should call 
itself socialist. 

4. It must rework and use American traditions without competing with 
reactionaries, and without repeating the Stalinist burlesque of chauvinistic 
Americanism. 

5. It must tolerate differences of opinion within its own ranks, never 
demand recantations as a condition of continued membership, and function 


according to the democracy which it preaches. 

6. It must learn how to cooperate with non-socialist groups on specific 
issues without being taken into tow for the purposes of capitalist politicians. 
Its organizational independence must be the law of its life. 

7. It must engage in unremitting criticism of Stalinism in all its forms. 
Anti-Stalinism is not enough, but in certain periods it may assume paramount 
importance. A man suffering from cancer will grant the truth of the warning 
that “the struggle against cancer is not enough,” but he also knows that the 
first step towards health is to cut out the cancer. Stalinism is the cancer of the 
labor movement. It is the labor movement under the leadership of Socialists, 
and not:the government, which must excise Stalinism from its healthy tissues. 

8. It must conceive of the transition to socialism as part of the per- 
spective of extending democracy. It must be prepared, however, to meet 
vigorously the violence of anti-democratic groups. Within the framework and 
spirit of the democratic process it must prevent the concentration of power 
by totalitarian groups. The crimes of the Stalinists must not blind us to the 
past errors of Socialists. 

9. It must become the vanguard in the struggle for cultural freedom 
in every sector of American life. At the same time it must call attention 
to its economic program as an essential step in extending and strengthening 
the patterns of cultural freedom. 

10. It should cooperate with groups of similar political outlook in other 
countries without binding itself in advance to accept decisions made by any 
international organization. 

11. Without turning itself into a church or an ethical culture society, 
it must build up within its members a sense of their high responsibility and a 
devotion to a socialist ethos which will command authority among the masses 
by its works. The socialist movement itself must HERE and NOW be an illus- 
tration of the same co-operative fellowship of free and intelligent minds dedi- 
cated to the common welfare which it expects to see more fully realized under 
socialism. 

HO will take the lead in the organization of a socialist movement around 
It may come from political groups already in 
be 


these or similar principles? 
existence or from circles outside these existing groups. Some lead must 
taken if the socialist movement is not to disintegrate as an alternative to both 
Stalinazism and capitalism in its various non-totalitarian forms. All beginnings 
are difficult. “But all excellent things are as difficult as they are rare.” 


























"Dont worry about the 
pact—it saved Russia from Finland from Russia?” 
Chamberlain." 


“Yeah? But what will save 





and the brown. .. . 








cos Past Call for Revision of Socialist Philosophy? 


Where Lies the Failure— 
In Democracy, or Its Critics? 


A SPECTRE stalks the radical movement—revisionism. 

It’s not merely the ideological jitters, nor is the cumulative 
nerve strain of the pre-war Hitler strategy to blame. Revisionism 
came with collapse of the Communist myth, the sealing of the Russo- 
Nazi pact, a Stalin-Ribbentrop handshake, the march into Poland, 
the invasion of Finland, and the blending of “culture” twixt the red 


Stretching back through the headlines, working like acid on the 
dialectic soul of the honest radical world, are the last days of Madrid; 
the horror in Prague; rumbling military terror in Austria; bomb gey- 
sers in Ethiopia; Socialists fighting Dollfus from model housing in 
Vienna Squares ... and behind the vivid sets of a collapsing Euro- 
pean civilization is the somber backdrop of Russian totalitarianism 
corroding its way through the bureaucratic layers. ... 


Now the American radical movement is in ferment, in an intro- 
spective dissection of its philosophy, its errors. The liberal and rad- 
ical press is studded with analyses and proposals for new courses 
of action, revamped philosophy — a 
new revisionism. 

On 
by three recognized and authoritative 
spokesmen of different sections of 
honest and democratic socialist 
thought. Their opinions, of course, 
are not necessarily those of the 
editors. 


The New Leader presents them 
to its readers as part of the wide 
symposium on the moment's most im- 
portant problems. Which way lies 
the defense of democracy? Which 
way is shortest to socialism? What’s 
the most effective antidote to the 
“guns instead of butter” philosophy? 
The New Leader invites comment and 
criticism from its readers. 


this page are three articles 
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Radicals Quit Utopia, 
Face War Problems 


By MAX EASTMAN 


N the general revaluation of socialism which seems to be in progress, 
I think we must learn to think more intelligently about interna- 
tionalism than we used to. We have followed Marx in his peculiar 
blindness to the substantial existence of nations—his theoretic habit, 
rather, of regarding nations as a part of what is “given” to the his- 
torian, like the earth itself upon which history happens. 


This has enabled Marxists to explain international wars as wholly 
due to economic causes, and to dismiss all modern wars, without spe- 


cifie investigation, as “imperialist”’—as 
squabbles about colonial empire. That 
is a reckless oversimplification of the 
truth, but even where it might exhaust 
the truth, it would not exhaust the 
truth, it would not exhaust the prob- 
Jem what attitude toward a war actu- 
ally in progress a radical mind ought 
to take. That is a question not of 
causes, but results. 


INDBERGH has informed us, much 

in the spirit of his socialistic 
father, that the present war in Europe 
is not a struggle for democracy against 
totalitaranism, but merely a struggle 
for national power. Suppose that that 
statement, when broken down into its 
constituent specific meanings proved 
entirely true. It still might be true 
that upon the outcome of the war de- 
pends the question whether democracy 
is to survive in Europe or not. The 
battle of Marathon was a struggle for 
power, and Marxians would have little 
difficulty in showing that it was also 
a struggle about colonies. But never- 
theless upon the issue of that battle 
depended the survival of the Athenian 
system of democracy. 

I myself think that every effort 
should be made to keep the United 
States out of the present wars. The 
geographical and economic accidents 
which make possible a complete ex- 
periment in democratie civilization on 
this continent are the most precious 
thing left to the human race. 

If while they fight we can solve the 
problems about which they are fighting 
we shall have fulfilled our highest des- 





EMPLOYEES FORCED TO 
BUY 'POLICE PROTECTION’ 

FAYETTESVILLE, N. C. — 
4,000 employees of the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad will receive 
an as yet undetermined sum in 
back wages as a result of a 
North Carolina court order to 
the railroad ordering reimburse- 
ment of workers who had been 
paid less than the Fair Labor 
Standards Act requires. 

The court found that the road 
had charged employees for rents 
for non-existent homes and sani- 
tary facilities and for “police” 
who were supposed to “protect” 
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the workers 


2,500 'CROPPERS STARVE 
IN ARKANSAS CITY 

FORT SMITH, Ark. — 2,500 
charecroppers are starving in 
towns throughout this state, ac- 
cording to figures compiled this 
week. The sharecroppers have 
been replaced by rubber-tired 
tractors on the farms which they 
tenanted. 





levees 
tiny. In«general, however, I think 
radicals must—at the cost of a good 
deal of smart-alecky satisfaction— 
abandon the Marxian oversimplification 
of war’s causes, and learn also that 
when a war has begun, its causes are 
a secondary question. Practical think- 
ing should concern itself with results. 


HEY must be more realistic also 

about the problem of, war’s preven- 
tion. The notion that “the workers 
have no fatherland,” and that once the 
private capitalist is got rid of, nations 
will spontaneously merge together in 
a universal brotherly society, seems so 
obviously utopian now that one can 
hardly believe it ever formed a part 
of “scientific socialism.” Here again 
it was left to the myth of a benign 
dialectic to resolve the conflict between 
freedom and union, individuality and 
cooperation. 

With nations as with people that is 
the essential problem. The best that 
can be hoped for—or indeed desired by 
those still interested in the colors of 
life—is a federation of patriotic na- 
tions exercising real police power 
through the world. That much, how- 
ever, is a vital necessity, and to post- 
pone working for it on the ground 
that a proletarian revolution is going 
to hand it to us on a silver platter with 
the “dying away of the state” is sheer 
mystic folly. 

Intelligent socialists have already 
pushed this dream into the shadowy 
portion of their minds, and a scientific 
radical movement would push it out 
altogether. 





Handling the War Problem 
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Revisionists Revise 
Selves, Not Marx 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 
WHATEVER happens, Kar! Marx gets the blame. Right now he is taking 
the rap for both fascism and communism. American periodicals, with their 


Progress Since 1920 


usual heroism, are saving the world from further dangers by remaking Marx. 
Some ill-conditioned fellows have suggested that editors and authors read Marx 
first. But this was going too far. If great theoreticians had to read first, they 
would never have time to write. 

One funny thing is that these boys are not revising Marx at all. They are 
not even revising socialism. They are revising their own cockeyed ideas of 
socialism. In 1926 or 1936 they thought Marxism was communism and ecom- 
munism was socialism. Then—in August, 1939—they discovered that Commu- 





nism equals Nazism—and things equal to the same thing are equa! to each 
other. It would never do for a bright boy who gets fifty dollars for an article 
to confess that he got his equations mixed. Since somebody must have been 
wrong, it was, obviously, Karl Marx. He is dead, poor lion, and any jackal can 
pull his beard—-at fifty dollars a jerk. 

Along with Marx it is easy to bait all those who have read him, understood 
him and talked reasonably about him. Some special scorn can be reserved for 
those who are just plain socialists, not dictators, Bolsheviks, seventh-day men 
or howling dervishes. If they have been elected to office as socialists and 
acted like decent human beings, if they passed some laws that made things 
better, if they didn’t steal anything or murder anyone—then they just have 
to be revised out of existence. 

> a ? 
HAT : all this revising about? I want 
socialism it look £ ‘dinarv Ameri : 
Rl se as t looks to an ordinary American who is not a theoretician 
e had a great Socialist movement. We still have it but I am talkin of 
the past. It was a democratic mass-movement with policies and prinuigis duh 
tled in conventions after discussion. The men who spoke for it were Keir 
— erga ie yee Jean Jaures, Karl Kautsky and others like them. In 
his country we had such representatives ac pte Bibinied i ‘ 
oes | : e te Such representatives as Morris Hillauit, Victor Berger, and 
Me} ondon. There were hundreds of men and women of this sort in a score 
of countries. They were frequently elected to office and had a lot to do with 
what happened. These men didn’t believe in dictatorship, spirit-rapping, or revo- 
lution by capturing the power-house and telephone-exchange. 


to put down a few observations about 


T ~ 

These men and the people who voted for them believed in the same things 
They saw a lot of needless suffering. They saw class-struggles going on They 
knew that a fairly efficient application of modern technology. would ‘give a 
decent life to all the people. It seemed to them reasonable to appeal to the 
acted like decent human beings, if they passd som laws that made things 
make things better. It was a good idea. It is still a good idea. It works wher- 
ever people try it, and it is being tried right now in a number of places. 

Now, being sensible fellows, the socialists never thought or said that the 
poopie who were getting the worst of it, to try to get them to combine to 
of all other classes, It never occurred to them that folks would be happier 
if all the good things in the world were thrown on the junk-pile and men and 
women were to start again from scratch as Noah and his sons did after the 
flood. They had a deep appreciation of science, art, morals, law—all that we 
call civilization. They wanted to keep what was good, improve it, increase it 
and—especially—spread it out so that everybody would have a fair chance 
at it. 

oo ~ v 

DEAS like these formed the substance of the programs of the men like Hardie 

Jaures and Bebel. They knew that civilization is the product of the living 
and working of all our ancestors, of all mankind. It belongs to all of us, not 
to any one class. It must be preserved and developed for all. So they naturally 
welcomed among their supporters men and women of all classes and occupa- 
tions. Farmers, professional people, business men—all were welcomed. In 
every country a program was worked out which suited the needs and habits 
of those who there made up the party and there wanted to create a better life. 
There was no cut-and-dried rule, no party-line as to who was to be hated and 
destroyed. Back of this movement ranged themselves many of the best ele- 
ments in many lands. The finest traditions of diverse organizations and social 
groups found fulfillment in its activities. 

The social theory of this movement has struggled from the beginning against 
an opposing theory which has taken many names. It has been called anarchism 
{though it is scorned by the fine, democratic people who 
now call themselves anarchists), bolshevism, syndicalism, 
communism and a lot of other names. Three or four 
ideas have been shared by all the groups who have fought 
socialism from within and without the organized parties. 
They have believed (1) in an absolute division between 
the working class and all other classes; (2) in a rapid 
and violent revolution; and (3) in dictatorship as the 
best method of ushering in the desired change. From these 
ideas flowed others. If the class-division is absolute and 
we now live in a capitalistic world, then all that we have 
of civilization is bad and must be uprooted. If all non- 
members of the working-class are our enemies in the sense 
that a foreign nation is our enemy in time of war, then 
any means to defeat the opposing class is fair-—including 
murder, lying, theft. We must destroy, not only our ene- 
mies, but all that up to now has been considered fai: 
of good report. When Rauschning calls Nazism nihilisti 
he is characterizing the whole long succession of organi- — P 
zations and theories of which Fascism and Nazism are merely the most logical. 

* 
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Karl Kautsky 


OME of Karl Marx’s new friends are giving him the benefit of diagnosis and 
psychoanalysis. What comes out of it is the comforting defense that the dif- 
ficulties of the radical movements may be due to the great master's boils. You 
see, dear friends, the great leader had boils and got mad—consequently he deep- 
ened the gulf between the classes and cussed out the capitalists beyond the 
limits of all reasonable sociological! description. So—though he fought like a 
tiger against the nihilistic doct ines when the y were proposed by Bakhunin— 
other great theoreticians, DeLeon, Lenin, Trotsky, Mussolini—deduced nihilism 
from his own words. So we have what we see and hear. 

The defense of socialism against this nihilism has been carried on vigo- 
socialists did not ll themselves 
ts. All socialis mocracy for 
f them had had wide experi- 











rously from the very beginning. The 

democratic socialists or social democra 

granted. They were reasonable men, and many 
ence in legislation and administration. 

Their thought did not depend on the ex wording of Marx — even with 

1e Was enjoying a vaca- 

thought as clearly as they could on the basis 





regard to passages which may have been written when 


tion from physical torment. They 





of observed facts. The bo) pocket-money by revising socialism 
would be surprised to read e men wrote th forty years ago. They 











worked and wrote in all of intries where s n was strong. They con- 

sidered deeply and realisticall the s f agr urists, of the new tech- 

volowical middle-class, of the professionals, and of all the other groups who 

play a part in our life. Look at the make-up of the Brit s} xr Party or of 

the French Socialist Party and you can guess at the quality of their thought. 
The boys who were jarred loose from their dream in August, 1939, or even 

in 1936, are now revisi hemselves—and no one else on earth They were 

nd did Rags . 





hypnotized by commun} 

















But—except in Russia, Germany and Italy—socialism has gone on. From 
1920 to 1940 this invisible movement has made enormous progress and has 
made life better for many millions of people. But the | rs are less dramatic 
than issolini. I leave you to evaluate the intelligence of 
those nt an y its drama. On I ta t a class 
of } f Eur Re ns ew t of them 
who But t sed g They k how to 
figure got ahead at the end of a year. And they taught 

e f d the story of a re tion—the riots, con- 
t ns f - er all the 
at i st wetter off we n people?” 

Some of the great re' i! very all to these practical 
, en. Judged by th s Y B I r Part nd the Social Demo- 

a Party f Sweden look great, and t shing inist and fascist 
parties ook like a old-fashioned melodrama. T} s ! st movement if the 
wol yeen constantly revising adapting its theory to conditions. If 
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U.S. Urged to Open Propaganda Bureau 


0 Boost Democracy via Radio, Movies 


By LOUIS P. GOLDBERG 


Author of “Lawless Judges” \ 


NTIL the Communist International, about twenty years ago, 

commenced its concerted attack on demotracy and began its 
glorification of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the question 
“has democracy failed?” would have stirred little, if any, inter- 
est. For many years, the Communists were the only articulate 
group challenging the value or virility of democracy as a social 
or political instrument. 

When Germany in 1933, following the examples of Russia and 
Italy, succumbed to the dictatorship virus, the subject began to 
take on a realistic aspect. 

The success of Italy in conquering Ethiopia and Albania, the 
swallowing of Austria and Czechoslovakia by Germany, the brutal 
and unprovoked destruction of Poland by the combined military 
forces of Germany and Russia, the penetration of Russian influence 
into the Baltic States, the alliance between Communist Russia and 
the Nazi Reich, have given added interest to the question as to 
whether democracy can or should survive as a world force. 

However, what seems a unique condition in the world today, 
more dreadful and seemingly more hopeless than ever before, is in 
reality another world crisis such as those experienced by great 
civilizations in the past—ancient Greece, Christianity, and in later 
stages democracy ,when brute force stood ready to plunder and 
destroy, 

In each of these historical instances, it was the side which was 
fighting for a progressive ideal that won against what seemed 
irresistible sheer strength. 

During the intervening twenty years since the end of the World 
War, new dictatorships have arisen to take the place of the old. 
Dictatorships more brutal and inhuman than those which challenged 
democracy in 1914. Can the aggressive military spirit be tamed? 

To students of history, this last challenge seems to be only the 
dying gasp of dictatorship idea. 


* * 


Far More Security 
Than in Reich, Russia 

EMOCRACY in its broadest sense includes rule by the people, 

freedom, social equality, civil liberties. When we ask “has 
democracy failed?” we may weil follow up with query: “Failed 
in what?” 

Has it failed in carrying out the purpose and function of gov- 
ernment? If governments are established to give the people the 
opportunity of achieving life, liberty and pursuit of happiness, 
then we may categorically assert that comparatively democracy 
has not failed, that it has achieved immeasureably more in those 
respects than any dictatorship which ever existed. 

A comparison between the conditions in this country and that 
of the dictatorships shows a superiority in America of all human 
values. Life in this country is far more secure than in Russia, 
Germany or Italy. 

Every time criticism is levelled against the cruel destruction 
of life in Germany or Russia, a quick retort comes: “What about 
the lynchings in the South?” Much as we deplore lynching and 
the suppression and exploitation of the Negro in the South, the 
















a-Si 
AS THE NAZIS DO IT 
figures show that the number of lynchings in the southern states 
in fifty-five years would be an infinitesimal fraction of the official 
and unofficial murders and liquidations in either Nazi Germany or 
Soviet Russia in any one year of their respective reigns. 

From 1882 to 1937, a period of fifty-five years, the World 
Almanac records 3,392 Negroes lynched, an average of about sixty 
per cent, and in 1939 there were only three. How can these figures 
be compared with the mass murders which have been committed 
in Russia and Germany in any one year? 

Furthermore, in the totalitarian states, destruction of life is a 
governmental and public policy, carried out by the state. The 
extermination of dissidents is advocated and condoned by the rul- 
ers. In the southern states of the United States, lynchings are 
extra-legal and are at least theoretically supposed to be punished 
and have each, year been numerically reduced. 

Liberty may be a vague and indefinite term, but can there be 
any doubt that we enjoy more of it than the people do under dic- 
tatorships? Free speech, free press and assembly, the exercise of 
religious freedom, and all the other rights which are collectively 
the essence of liberty are unknown in Fascist or Communist states. 

Here, on the other hand, we may meet openly and discuss our 
problems, criticize each other and the government and its officials, 
and by and large change the governmental personnel periodically 
when we so desire. 

“Pursuit of happiness” is even more vague and indefinite than 
liberty. It consists mainly in economic opportunity. Even in that 
respect, despite our imperfections we far surpass dictatorships. 


Fascists Use Working, 
Middle Classes 
HE features of totalitarian dictatorships and their practices 
which distinguish them from democracies should be consid- 
ered. The most important is the complete negation of personal 
civil liberties under totalitarianism 
- All criticism of the rulers is banned 
Second, a powerful, militaristic machine must be built. This 
can only be done at the expense of hunger and privation by the 


people. The army and police are necessary to keep the masses 


enslaved and to satisfy the craving of power of the ruling clique. 
Third, pillage and plunder of the weak become a general policy. 
Fourth, all enemies or potential enemies of the ruling party 

} ae | ’ 


must be exterminated 


Fifth, an imperialist sults in ageression against 





smaller states, becomes absolutely inevitabl 

Considerin the burden which such a state places upon the 
individual citize it is almost impossible that people can be 
won over to Nevertheless, the development of Fascism has 
taught us that given the following three essential conditions a 
totalitarian party may be ! t ‘ 

1—an impoverished, |] despairing working class. 


between 





the upper and lower mill- 
wor—and suffering from eco- 


2—a middle class ca 
stones- 
nomic maladjustment. 


the very rich and the ver 





8—the lack of confidence by both of those classes in the ability 
of democracy to solve the economic problems 
Under such conditions, a majority of both the workers and the 





become willing to barter its liberties for promised 


The prot ents of dictato 


middleclass may 
economic betterment 
and exaggcrated prom 


rship make wild 


Bolsheviks Failed 
Te Meet Promises 


O attain victory and power, the Bolsheviki in 1917 agitated for 


an immediate peace, the prompt calling of a constituent assem- 


bly, a division of the lend among the peacants and 


ciel lihertic 


for all. When, however, they came into power, none of their prom- 
ises were fulfilled. 

The war against Germany was continued for many months, the 
constituent assembly which had been called by Kerensky was dis- 
solved and dispersed by the Bolsheviki when it assembled, the land 
was not divided among the peasants, and all civil liberties were 
suppressed, except for the Bolsheviki. 

This was the magic formula to materialize everyone’s dreams. 
The importance of democracy faded into the distance. Mussolini 
and Hitler became the heroes of the hour. Dictatorship succeeded. 

Then came the awakening and disillusionment under fascism. 
Poverty was intensified. Economic conditions for all classes went 
from bad to worse. 

Liberties which were so easily relinquished became more desir- 
able now that they no longer existed. 

What can we do? We must improve the economie conditions of 
the farm and city workers. Although this has been one of the main 
objectives of the New Deal, the administration is still far from 


its goal. 
There is still determined and desperate opposition by the privi- 
leged class and its political lackeys. There are still nine million 


unemployed in America today. There are millions of farmers, 
tenant farmers and sharecroppers living in poverty and squalor. 
All this must be changed! 

Until the unemployed are given some permanent means of self- 
support, relief must continue and be inade more adequate. WPA 
appropriations must not be diminished. An impoverished and 
hopeless working class makes fertile field for the scavengers of 
dictatorship, both of the right and the left. 

The small business man has not only been exploited by big 
business, but has unfortunately been at the mercy of labor's right- 
ful drive for organization and a place in the sun. Besieged on both 
ends, the middleclass business man becomes the forgotten man. The 
labor movement must organize the large basic industries which 
would give the small manufacturer some measure of competitive 
equality with big business. 

* * % 
ie short, the exploited workers, farmers and middleclass must 
make common cause against the common enemy—greedy and 
uncontrolled big business. This fight cannot be waged while labor 
is disunited. The division in the labor movement may spell dis- 
aster. 

It may well prevent labor from attaining the economic better- 
ment and security at which it is aiming, and to which it is en- 
titled. Disunited labor is also of little use in helping to better the 
conditions of the middleclass. 

The present split in the ranks of labor, with its inevitable 
hatreds and endless battles in the courts, on the picket line and 
other public places, and its unfair menace and damage to legitimate 
business tends to drive the middleclass in desperation into alliance 
with big business interests, and gives them the power to crush 
labor organization. 

Dual, or competitive unionism, is disastrous to the fair business 
man, Even the business man who sincerely believes in unionism 
is caught in the maelstrom of union dissension and disorder. 

In disgust, as reported by President Roosevelt, he says “a 
plague on both your houses” and decides to support the demands 
of big business to restrict and even outlaw labor organizations. 
{This must not happen.] Under such conditions, reaction becomes 
inevitable and the seeds of dictatorship are sown. 

In addition to establishing better economic conditions for the 
workers and middleclass, and uniting the labor movement, we must 
recognize the necessity of directly educating the American peopl 
in democratic principles and instilling in them a healthy respect 
for democracy. 

While we have sat back complacently and placed our faith in 
the inherent qualities ef democracy, there has been widespread 
propaganda over the world aimed to destroy democratic institu- 
tions... We must meet anti-democratic lies with 
truths. 

Those of us who have an abiding faith in democracy do not 
fear the challenge of anti-democratic propaganda. But that chal- 
lenge must be met, and the answer to fascism must be brought to 
the attention of every American citizen. 

x . ¥ 


pro-de mocratic 


No Real Democracy 
In Class Society 


EMOCRATIC propaganda should be recognized as an impor- 

tant function of the government akin to the maintenance of 
the public educational system. 

I advocate the establishment of a federal bureau of democratic 
propaganda, which should utilize the postal system, the radio, the 
movie houses, the public platforms, the churches and synagogues, 
the schools, and all other public agencies, for the purpose of show- 
ing the greater advantages that the people enjoy under a democ- 
racy than under a dictatorship. 

These facts should be brought into the home of every American 
citizen in a daily stream through the postal delivery. In every mov- 
ing picture performance there should be a sketch or talk on the 
advantages of democracy over fascism. 

On every radio program the contrast of democracy and fascism 
should be brought to the listeners. The churches and synagogues, 
schools and public platforms should be used. 

We have been discussing the imperfect democracy as we know 
it under the present economic system. Real democracy, however, 
cannot be achieved in a class society. 

The ownership of great wealth by a small group of persons 
makes it possible for them to nullify the will of the people through 
the ownership and use of the instruments o fpropaganda, the press, 
the platform, the pulpit and the schools. A condition of one group 
living in great luxury and economic security, and another in abject 
poverty and insecurity, is not a healthy state of society. Real 
democracy under those conditions cannot prevail. 

If democracy is to develop to its greatest perfection, classes 
must be eradicated and economic society must be so ordered that 
all persons will have an equal opportunity to enjoy the products 
of the creative genius of the people. In short, real democracy can- 
not be attained without industrial democracy—which is the aim of 
the Social Democratic movement. 











SOCIAL DEMOCRATIC 
FEDERATION AT WORK the 


1,200,000 DONATIONS TO 
FINN AID MADE BY LABOR 


Members of organized labor in 





Readers in Localities in Which S.D.F. Branches Do Not Now Exist 
May Obtain Information, Charter Blanks, Membership Applications, 
ete., by Addressing: Nat'l Office, 





LGERNON LEE, I. Levine Shatzkes, Wilho Hedman, 
. George I. Steinhardt, Meyer Levenstein, and Howard 
Rudner, chairman, speak at a mass meeting on “The Soviet 
Invasion of Finland” Monday, March 11, at 8:30 p. m., in 
Bronx ¢ 


the auditorium of the 
S.D.F. headquarters, 40 W. Burn- 
side Ave, 


Aid for Finland has been or- 
ganized by the Women’s Commit- 
tee. Clothes, blankets, foodstuffs, 
ete. are being collected. Send ma- 
terials to Room 505, Seven East 
15th St. RUSH SUPPLIES! 


One hundred new members 
were admitted to Local New 
York during January and Febru- 
ary. Applications for member- 
ship and subscriptions to The 
New Leader pour into the city 
office every day. Branches are 
electing delegates and alternates 
to the City Convention which con- 
venes on April 20th. The City 
Executive Committee meets on 
Wednesday, March 13, 8:50 P.M. 


Kings County membership 
meeting was held last Thursday 
at the Livingston and was well 
attended. Louis P. Goldberg, Jos. 
Tuvim, Julia Primoff, and S. Ro- 
mualdi spoke. Resolutions were 
adopted on teachers’ salary cuts, 
and against relief cuts. 

Louis Epstein and August 
Claessens spoke on S.D.F. plans. 
The meeting also concerned itself 
with effective aid in the A.L.P. 
primaries. . 

~ 

A splendid program, worthy of 
Carnegie Hall, is being arranged 
for the Fourth Anniversary Con- 
cert and Ball of Local New York 
City at Hotel Diplomat, on Sat- 
urday, April 27th. Tickets, 75 
cents, are now on sale at ail the 
branches and _ institutions. te- 
doubled drive is on for the print- 
ing of a large journal. 


Annual dance, entertainment, 
and card party of the Midtown 
Cutters Branch will be held on 
Friday, March 8th, at 8:30 P.M. 
at Central Plaza, Second Avenue 
and 6th St., Manhattan. 

a * * 


Banquet in honor of Morris 
Extract, ardent Social Democrat, 
and secretary of Debs Branch, 
Br. 665, Workmen’s Circle, Satur- 
day, March 9th, 8 P. M., at the 
Franklin Towers Hotel, 333 W. 
86th St., N. Y. City. 


Women’s afternoon classes, at 
the Rand School, Monday, March 
llth, at 1:30 P.M. Speakers on 
“Our Telephone Bill.” Amalga- 
mated Cooperative House 
meets Tuesday. 


class 


Downtown Jewish Branch to 
meet at 175 East Broadway, on 
Saturday, March 9th, at 3 P. M 
August Claessens 


“S.D.F. Tasks. 


speaks on 


Washington Heights Branch 
Supperette and Symposium, Sat- 
urday, March 9th, in the W. C. 
School, 782nd Street and Audu- 
bon Avenue. Speakers: I. Levine 
Shatzkes, Nathan Chanin and 
August Claessens. 

Eli Rosenblatt speaks on 





For Peace, Democracy 
and Freedom! 
Butcher Workers’ 
Union, Local 174 
FRITZ RUBIN, Sec’y 

















We greet The New Leader! | 
RETAIL CLOTHING 


SALESMEN’S UNION 
Local 340, A. C. W. A. 


JULIUS FRAMSEL, Pres. 
Hl. NEMSER, Manager 

















Greeting to The New Leader, 
champion for 
Liberty, Justice and Peace! 
Knitgoods Workers Union 
Local 155, I. L. G. W. U. 


LOUIS LEVENSON, Pres. 
LOUIS NELSON, Manager 























Through Unity and Solidarity we will attain 


our goal—a classless society! 


LOCAL 102 —I. L. G. W. U. 


S. METZ, Manager 


Demand the Union Label 
on all printed matter. 
Long live Labor's Solidarity! 








United States have made 
$1,200,000 contributions to the 
Finnish Relief Fund, Ine, Dr. 


Alexander S. Lipsett, director of 
the labor division of the fund, 
reports. 
“The Finnish relief drive is 
truly a people’s fund,” he told a 
group of fund workers. He char- 
acterized the fight of Finland 
against Soviet Russia as “a run- y 
ning battle so that democracy 


S.D.F., 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 











may not perish from the earth.” 
The Finnish Relief Fund an- 
nounced receipt of a cablegram 
from organized labor in Finland 
for transmission to the American 
Federation of Labor epitomizing 
the spirit of the Finnish people. 
“Help us,” the cablegram said. 
“We prefer to die on our feet 
rather than to live on our knees.” 


“Youth and the Future of Amer- 
ica” on WEVD, Friday March 8, 
at 10:30 P. M. Fritz Stern, Mar. 
15; Morris Waldman, Mar. 22. 
Henry Fruchter speaks on 
“Communist Confessions,” at the 
Amal. Coop. Houses Branch, on 
Monday, Mar. 18, 9 P.M. 


The E. V. Debs Branch will 
hold a meeting on Monday, Mar. 
10, at 9 P. M., at 96 Avenue C. 


A representative of the City Of- 
; Audubon Avenue, Manhattan, 9 


fice will be the speaker of the : . 
evening. Reports on the progress P. ~" ashington Heights Br, 
~ 


of the branch will be rendered. J 





W. C. School, 782nd Street and 


Sunday, March 10th 
Elias Tartak, “The Hitler-Sta- 
lin Alliance, and Recent Books on 
Stalin and Hitler,” 96 Avenue C, 
Manhattan, 9. P. M., Debs Branch 
S. DF. 4 
Monday, March 11th 
Algernon Lee, and others: “The 
Invasion of Finland,” 40 
West Burnside Avenue, 8:30 p.m., 
Mid-Bronx Br., S. D. F. 
Friday, March 15th 
August Claessens, “Labor and 
Politics in 1940,” 258 Kings High- 
way, 9 P. M., B. C. Viadeck Br., 
ALP. 


B. C. Vladeck Branch meets on 
Monday, March 11, at 8:30 P. M., 
at 239 South Fourth Street, in 


Broc klyn. 
LECTURE CALENDAR 


Friday, March 8th 
August Claessens, “Labor and 
Democracy,” 15 Second Avenue, 
Manhattan, Linen Workers’ Be- 
nevolent Association. 
Saturday, March $th 
I. Levine Shatzkes, Nathan 
Chanin, August Claessens, “Pres- 
ent Day Problems and the SDF.” 


Soviet 








Greetings to all our friends | 
who support the organized workers in 


their fight for better conditions. 


LOCAL 60, LL.G.W.U. ; 


MAX COHEN, Manager | 
J. WASILEVSKY, Chairman 

















We take this opportunity to greet The New Leader 
on its 17th Anniversary and to wish it more 


power and strength! 


' Amalgamated Ladies Cutters Union 


Local 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


HARRY SHAPIRO, President 
| LOUIS STULBERG, Ass. Manager 





ISIDOR NAGLER, Manager 
| MAX GOLDENBERG, Sec’y 
| = ; 
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Greetings to The New Leader! 
JOINT BOARD 
DRESS and WAISTMAKERS’ UNION 


JULIUS HOCHMAN, General Manager BEN EVRY, President 
PHILLIP KAPP, Secretary-Treasurer 
td] 
Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
Local 10 
ISIDORE NAGLER, Manager 


Dress and Waistmakers’ Union, Local 22 
CHARLES S. ZIMMERMAN, Manager-Secretary r 
Dress and Waist Pressers’ Union Local 60 
MAX COHEN, Manager 
Italian Dressmakers’ Union, Local 89 
LUIGI ANTONINI, General Secretary-Manager 























Our Heartiest Greetings to The New Leader! 


| 

| JOINT BOARD of the 

| Cloak, Suit, Skirt and 
| Reefer Makers’ Unions 


of GREATER NEW YORK 


Locals 117, 9, 10, 23, 35, 48, 64, 82 and 102, 
I. L. G. W. U. 



































Phrough The New Leader 
we send our greetings 
to the workers of U.S.A, 
* * * 
LOCAL 66 : L.L.G.W.U. 


Z. L. FREEDMAN, Pres 











We extend our greetings to all who work 
with hand and brain for the complete 


emancipation of workers. 


Long / a T he Neu 


LOCAL 117, LL.G.W.U. 


I ead ’ 


BENJ. KAPLAN, Manager 





President 





i. L. G. 


IOSEPH DI MELLA 





HEBREW-AMERICAN i] ISRAEL. FEINBERG, General Manager * 
TYPOGRAPHICAL Hi SAMUEL LEFKOVITS MORRIS J. ASHBES 
i] Assistant-General Manager Secretary-Treasurer 
UNION No. 83 ||| MAX SILVERMAN LOUIS E. LANGER 
T. Glass, Pree ” x Efros, Sec’y I Ririesinnsciuae a aihiieicelettidiied 
Unity of Action, Solidarity With Our Brothers 
and Sisters Will Bring the World 
Close to Freedom, Democracy 
and Liberty. ‘ 


XAL 89 


W. U. 


LUIGI! ANTONIN! 
General Secretary 
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For a New and Better World! 


JOSEPH BRESLAW, Manuger 












— Sheen Urges 








United we stand — Conscription 


Divided we fall! 
Greetings from Of Jobless 


UNITED RETAIL EMPLOYEES By BRYCE OLIVER 


° News Commentator at Station 
of America WEVD, New York 
RANKLY. I am a bit dis- 


SAMUEL WOLCHOK, turbed by the signs and por- 
International President tents of a “squeeze play,” in the 


present jumbled state of world 


— politics, by a greater Dictator- 











Our greetings to all who help keep The New Leader going. 


= ship than them all. 
Long live The New Leader! A few wecks ago there was a 
commotion in the land over the 
failure of Father Coughlin to 
N 9 give his weekly broadcast from 
CORSET AND BRASSIERE WORKERS boval Oak. The explanation given 
UNION Loeal 32 eventually was that the “Com- 
. mittee” had disapproved of some 
of the priest’s utterances in the 
I. L. G. Ww. U. prepared script. 


ABRAHAM SNYDER. Manager Tole being so, 1 is rather sur. 


prising that no important public 





comment was made on the obvi- 











ae iia . _— _— , ous deduction that some “Com- 
mittee” all along has approved of 
Father Coughlin’s utterances. 

Is it possible, one is inclined 


We extend our greetings to all who ; 
to ask, that there has been a deep 


work by hand and brain for the and fearful reason why the storm 
of criticism from liberal Catho- 
complete emancipation of workers. lics, Protestants, Jews and plain, 


unreconstructed cognoscenti failed 
to move the Vatican or the Hier- 
archy to quiet Coughlin? Is it 
possible that Coughlin has been, 
in reality, a Voice Crying in the 
Wilderness, whom the leaders of 


UNDERGARMENT AND the Church secretly applauded? 
Thanks to the unwillingness of 

+ progressive Catholics to acknowl- 

NEGLIGEE WORKERS edge such a possibility; thanks to 
the unwillingness of Protestant 
UNION leaders to risk a charge of anti- 
Catholic bigotry; and thanks to 

the belief of the Jews that the 


Local a ... GC. W. U. Church stands firmly against ra- 


cial persecution; and thanks to 





Ce) 


the general belief that the 
, i , Church opposes Hitler—there has 
SAMU EL SHORE, been no public probe of the veiled 

General Manager background of clerical activity in 
this highly dangerous moment for 


the liberty of expression, which 

















alone opposes autarchy. 
a ms iidinabiiiaas = mye bier resultant thought is retro- 
active to the uncomfortabl 
GREETINGS recolle ction of the broad and ve! 
eral position of the Church wit] 
from the guard to the Spanish Civil Wa: 
and = the estoration f Clerical 


EAS | ERN control of education and a large 


amount of property. 


OUT-OF-TOWN DEPARTMENT | onic 0 inci" 


| tainly pari led ad 2 
W eral position of the Vatican. 
i. L. G. .U. " Sakan that wa there wa a 
HARRY WANDER, General Manager goed Gent of contusion of thong 


because it appeared that the 
Catholic Church was being per- 











secuted in Germany, but it was 





certainly true that the Nazi gov- 
In the name of our entire membership oe 
we greet The New Leader 
on its 17th Birthday. 


if lic ambitions in Spain. 
| But has the Reich actually per- 
secuted the Catholic Church? 
And if so, why have any Catho- 
| lic publications, such as The Tab- 
let, parroted Nazi propaganda? 

Is it possible that the persecu- 


UNITED HATTERS’, CAP pot ie iigay pron 


} and 


AND MILLINERY WORKERS’ J fisitces:t proving. “for mat 

















Page Nine . 
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-eimevo | NIew Vatican Line Hits Tolerance, 


® to The New Leader! 

















been forbidden by the repul 





donned the hope 


(Cs 


independent nations. 


“Pilgrimages to the Mount of 


Hosts, Alt-Bunzlau and the Hols 


Mount at Olmuetz and church at 








tendances in city and country 
have greatly increased every- 
where. It is emphasized that, 
with the ONCE ption of the Vati 
Cal u? ) probably no 
tl government radio station is 
currently producing as many cle? 
cal programs as the Prague pro 
ram 
May not announcement suc] 
thes e worth the considering 
fore attempting to weigh the 
possible imfiluence of the Vatican 


on world relations? Apparently, 
n the Bohemian protectorate the 


wer of the Church was re- 

red, just as it was in Spain. 
TPHERE is really nothing ex 

traordinary in Roosevelt’s 


present interest in the Church’ 
world polities. 


But what are these polities, as 
applied to the United States? 
The nearest clue is provided in 
some recent statements by Mg: 
Fulton J. Sheen, professor of 


Fundamental Theology at Catho 


lic University, a weekly speaker 
t St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New 
York and the Church’s foremost 


radio proselyte. 
On Sunday, Feb 
rick’s, Mgr. Sheen 





wears urewe Seeks toWeldChurch-StateUnity 


CatholicsTold 
Not to Buy 
“The Grapes” 


ic Chureh stands as a bul- 
rainst communism,” 





I THIS the “squeeze play” 

then? Must we accept a com- 
hination of church and state in 
order to save ourselves from the 
dictatorship of communism or 
fascism ? 








Perhaps it is even cleverer than 
that. In his address last Sunday, 
Father Coughlin deliberately at- 
tempted to shake the people’s be- 
He did this by 


new party line 





lief in tolerance. 


ng that the 












oO » Comm Party was to 
If evening clothes 
of tolerance and humanitarian- 


Then we must be careful of 
those who are tolerant and hu- 
manitarian. This is the lesson 
we are now soaking in. Such 
people may be Communists... .- 
Beware of tolerance—of humani- 
tarianism. It is the devil of the 
Communist Party in disguise. It 
is error. What we need is a lit- 
tle intolerance! 





One might refer to this as a 
“ne wparty line,” for surely his- 
tory shows that if organized 
Church reverts to form it is a 
party, just as surely as the Com- 
munist and Fascist organizations 
are parties. Alas, it is a form of 
dictatorship. 

The “new line,” it is to be 
feared, is taking hold fast. Last 





THE WORLD'S CENTER FOR 300,000,000 PEOPLE Sunday, Mer. Sheen told the “Old 
Above are various shots of the Vatican, one of the earth's 


69th,” at another militaristic dis- 
play, that “this eountry would 
have been far better off during 


smaliest and most powerful 





erance in this country. Said Mer. the depression if it had put all 
Sheer , the unemployed youth into the 
“We hear great ple for tol army and navy.” 
erance today. May | submit thers With the bugles sounding, 
is a great need for intolerance George A. Timone, chairman of 
It is generally assumed that all the Catholic Affairs Committee 
ntolerance is wrong. That is a of the New York State Council of 
einnis the Knights of Columbus, in- 
Tolerance and intolerar ] formed Dr. Nelson P. Mead, act- 
apply to the same. thing ing president of City College, 
Tolerance is forebearance of that the Knights were in full ae- 
rors and ills in people. We must cord with the s expressed by 
« tolerant to people, but wi Episcopalian Bis William T. 
must be absolutely intolerant Manning. censuring the college 
about all basic p | for its “shocking appointment” 
truths.” of Bertrand Russell as professor 
The modern world, he said, is of philosophy. 


beginning to wake up to its er- a 
ror in thinking that “freedon 


rive truth. 6d The Catholie oe ee one 

















INTERNATIONAL UNION 


> to The New Leoder! 


M. ZARITSKY MICHAEL GREENE | LOCAL 161 
President General Secretary A.C.W.A. 
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" , 
| Greetings | 
| | 
| 
| 
H. BECKER, Rep. | 
































} 
HE road that Labor has traveled has not been a course of unbroken 
victories. Setbacks, discouragements and temporary defeats have marked 

the path where trod the sons and daughters of toil... . Every gain, every 

advance has meant sacrifice and idealism by those who struggled for human 

rights, human dignity and freedom. 

Let us dedicate ourselves anew to the task of reshaping the world free 

from human degradation in all its forms. 

Forward to the task of organizing the workers to make themselves 

-masters of their own destinies! 

Forward to the building of peace, plenty and prosperity! 


NEW YORK JOINT BOARD | 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


GREETINGS 
Lo The New Lead r! 


HEBREW BUTCHER WORKERS’ 
UNION, Loeal 23: 


I i busin 


“VINE § Representatives 





aT be at realists. I 
Se s true. is true that he is not in accord 
ina as + +] Shae an with many teachings of organ- 
organized Catholic churches jn 24 religion, and therefore he is 
Connecticut began clamping the one of the errors for which we 
boyeott on stores which sold cer- 2”¢ asked to have no tolerance. 
tain books of political influence, Frankly, as I said at the start 
such as “Grapes of Wrath.” of this, I am a bit disturbed by 
On the same Sunday there wa the signs and portents of a 
a panoply of militarism in St “squeeze play” in which (is it 
Thomas Protestant Episcopal possible?) we may be foreed to 
Church, New York, when the ree choose between religious suppres- 
tor, Rev. Dr. Reelif H. Brooks, sion of liberties and suppression 
addressed 250 Ca i ‘ of religio-politices 
of the New York National Guard The latter would be the surest 
and praised the attitude of the way to drive millions to the sup- 
Catholic Youth groups for ref port of a communistie ereed 
ing to participate in the activit which, as yet, nation opposes 
f the Youth Congress. inder the banner of 
Said Rev. Dr. Brooks: I tolerance 
Let us resolve to work 
i unceasingly to promote 
| Ihe New Leader to a j 
circulation of 100,000! 
| PANTS MAKERS’ UNION 
OF GREATER NEW YORK 
j 
| 
| 
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M. BLUMENREICH, Manager 
H. NOVODVOR, Secretary 

















GREETINGS 


AMALGAMATED BANK 


New York 





SEE ————— 
} BY USING THE PHOTO. 
| ECONOMIZE (Ohrser printinc PROCESS 
For Leaflets, Bulletins, Pamphlets 
Pictorial Matter Reproduced Without Additional Cost 
Typesetting, Making of Cuts Eliminated 
ACADEMY PHOTO-OFFSET 
36 WEST 15th ST (Union Shop) GRAMERCY 7-3218 
For Mimeographing, Multigraphing, Addressing, Mailing, Call 
The Academy Multigraphing Co. 
7 EAST 15th ST, (Union Shop) ALGONQUIN 4.2123 








of America 





JOS. CATALANOTTI, L. HOLLANDER, Managers 
ABRAHAM MILLER, Secretary-Treasurer 
—_——9———— 
Coat Makers Trade Board ants Makers’ Trade Board 
P. ARNONI, J. GOLD, Managers M. BLUMENREICH, Manager 
H. NOVODVOR, Secretary 


<4 } 

Local 25 ; - , 

A. GRAF, Chairman —_‘J. DORFMAN, Sec’y Vest Makers’ Local 32 
Local 3 5. REICH, Manager H. GERLAK, Sec’ y | 

e | 

BENJAMIN WEISS, Secretary Local 10 


\. ARONSON, Chairman J. SHUSTER, Sec'y 
Local 19 . 1 149 y 
M. KAUFMAN, Chairman Loca i. 7) 
H. ZUSSMAN, Secretary BENY ADDEO, Business Agent 
wé A. ORLANDO, Secretary 
Local 63 ; ms 
M COROTOLO,Chairman A MARRA. See’: Local 24, New ark, N, Be 
” . T..2 a as : : 
Custom Tailors Locals Local 198, Passaic, N. J. 


162 and 80 


y=: T | 
E. D. ROTH and R. PECARORO, Secretaries Local 208, Vineland, N. J. | 











Beautiful Rooms for Meetings! 


Ideal Place for Banquets! 


MI ANN lat AT 1 A IN 
CEN TIER 


S4th Street and Sth Avs 














AMALGAMATED TEMPLE 


ARION MANSION 


Iwo Beautiful Halls for 


| 





BALLS - WEDDINGS - BANQUETS 
& SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 


Bookings Now Open for 1940 and 1941 


15 & 25 ARION PLACI 


ae F re: He! REPNBERC, Mar, 
8-3664 & 4-6923 !. KITZIS, Caterer 
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German Labor Movement Lives Despite Hitler, 
ights Nazis on World Front, Plans New Growth 


By FRIEDRICH STAMPFER 


Member of the Executive of the 
Social Democratic Party 
of Germany. 


ANGUAGES in these odd 

times are strange things. 

The Bible teaches us that God 

entangled the minds of mankind, 

and since Babel many peoples 
speak different tongues. 

Now matters are even worse, 
for’ understanding is no longer 
possible even among people who 
talk the same language. Consider 
my case. I speak German as well 
as the Nazis do, but there never 
was the remotest chance that we 
would understand each other. 

Even my poor English, on the 
other hand, is understood when 1 
speak to American citizens, espe- 
cially when I discuss honor, 
honesty, humanity and freedom, 
peace and good will among na- 
tions. 

I represent the German labor 
movement, which means that I 
speak for the trade unions as well 
as the Social Demorcrati¢c Party. 
That labor movement in the past 
has represented and in the future 
will again speak for the working 
people in Germany. 

Our movement developed quite 
differently from that of the U. S. 
When German workingmen first 
began organizing, there was no 
parliamentary group or repre- 
sentative who wanted to under- 
stand or speak for them. 

‘They therefore determined to 
form an organization of their 
own, a decision which created the 
Social Democratic Party. 

All this occurred in the 1860's. 
It was then that Bismarck out- 
lawed the party. But after twelve 
years of energetic fighting, our 
organization rose again and grew 
as jit never had in past years. 

Trade unions and the party 


fought for the equality of all , 


citizens regardless of race 


and 
class. They fought for the rights 


of free press and free speech, for 
the right of the working people 
to organize and strike, for an 
eight-hour day, for living wages, 
for’ fear-banishing security 
@gainst sickness, accident and 
unempolyment. 
7 * > 
FTER the Kaiser fell and the 
Imperia! Reich collapsed in 
1918, the Jabor movement achieved 
power. It established the Ger- 
man Republic and created a 











iin. 


She: What's all the com- 
motion for? 

He: Hitler has just given 
the world 24 hours to get 
out. 


democratic constitution similar to 
that of the United States. It 
fought strenuously and success- 
fully against the restrictions of 
Versailles. 

As long as the labor movement 
had influence on the Reich policy, 
the German people enjoyed as 
much freedom as the Americans. 
The position of the German 
workingmen was indeed one of 
the best in the world. 

We had no discrimination 
against the Jews, no persecution 
of churches. Germany’s neigh- 
bors, the big and small, lived in 
peace. Nobody thought of war. 

Then Hitler appeared. He came 
with the desire to enslave Ger- 
many’s working people. He had 
to smash the labor movement be- 
fore he could do it. He wanted 
to persecute the Jews and the 
churches. He had to smash the 
labor movement before he could 
do it. He wanted war. He had 
to smash the labor movement to 
launch it. 

He himself set the Reichstag 
building afire and accused the 
alleged Social Democratic-Com- 
munist united front (which never 
existed) of having committed the 
arson. On this conflagration he 
founded his dictatorship and 
committed one crime after an- 
other. 

He 








shackled German working- 
men, murdered their leaders, or 
sent them into the Reich’s no 
torious concentration camps. He 
invaded Austria, Czecho-Slovakia 
and Poland. His inhuman 
sters committed acts of 
inconceivable cruclty in 
tions he conquered, just 
Germany 


mob- 
almost 


the na- 


itself. And final); 
forced England and France 
war. 
The end of the war will be the 
_ defeat of Hitler. His adversaries 


are more powerful than he, not 
only materially but morally. The 
British and French people are 
completely united in their embit- 
tered opposition to Hitler. But 
his most passionate enemies are 
not in England and France — 
they are within Germany. 
+ ¥ * 

HE men and women of the 

German labor movement who 
are still alive—not all of them 
were murdered by the Nazis— 
did not want this war. They 
don’t expect to derive advantages 
from it, but they know that the 
worst which can happen to them 
is a Hitler victory. 

Consider a victorious Hitler: 
that would be the end of Euro- 
pean culture; that would be 
slavery for the workingmen of 
all Europe, worse than the 
bondage of any enslaved people 
in al) history. 

But that won’t happen. 

In the spring of 1933 the ex- 
ecutive bodies of the German 
labor movement decided to send 
some members abroad — among 
them myself —in order to fight 
Hitler from the outside. We left 
the Reich and organized the Ger- 
man underground movement. 

Everywhere at the boundaries 
of Germany we placed our trusted 
men. We set up liaisons with 
agents in Germany. In this way 
we were able to distribute mil- 
lions of leaflets in the Reich dur- 
ing the seven years of the Nazi 
regime. 

We formed an organization 
through which network secret 
reporting of valuable information 
is being handled constantly. Our 
“Monthly Reports” on conditions 
inside Germany are judged by 
observers to be the best 
there are. 

Severe persecution against our 
members in Germany followed. 
We supported the victims or 
their families as best we could. 
For this one purpose we spent 
1,000,000 franes. 

Today I can state positively 
that the German labor movement 
is not dead. On the day that 
Hitler’s rule is shattered the 
labor movement will be there, 
and within a short time after 
that it will be more powerful 
than ever before. 

o * 
OME seven years ago, in the 
midst of our most severe po- 
litical crisis, we still had four 
million trade union members and 
one million party members. 

Of those, 47,000 men in 12,000 
communities were in the official 
service of the democratic au- 
tonomous municipalities. We pub- 
lished 196 daily newspapers. And 
despite the terrorization which 
characterized the election after 
the Reichstag fire, 7,250,000 peo- 
ple voted for our party. 

All that has had to remain 
quiescent for many years, but it 
still exists. Convictions are un- 
changed, except that they have 
grown stronger. There is a de- 
termined deadly hatred in the 
hearts of millions of German 
workingmen confronting Hitler. 

We did not want war. We 
didn’t succeed in preventing it, 
because the British and the 
French governments’ yielding to 
Hitler permitted him for years 
to proceed from one foreign po- 
litical conquest to another. So 
they believed themselves able to 
save peace. They committed a 
grave error. 

Peace, a just and permanent 
peace, is what we, too, want to- 
day. But we know that such a 
peace is impossible without the 
destruction of Adolph Hitler. 

His downfall is our aim. Never- 
theless, we wish to do all in our 
power to terminate this war with 
a peace that does not bear in 
itself the germ of new conflicts. 
All spoils must be returned. 

We want the restoration of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, the 
right of self-determination for 
Austria, 

We want the destruction of 
Nazi despotism, the annihilation 
of the philosophy of force; but 
we do not want a repetition of 
mistakes of 1918. We do not 
want a second Versailles for the 
second German Republic. 

We shall vehemently oppose 
any attempt to replace Nazi des- 
potism by Bolshevist despotism. 
It is not worthwhile overthrow- 
ing Adolph Hitler in order to 
replace him by Josef Stalin. 

One cannot allow the Bolshe- 
vists to take advantage of a 
catastrophic crime to which they 
are accomplices, All men ‘ 
women of the German 
movement today are on the 
of Finland. 

Only democracy means freedom. 
Only democracy 
Let us create a 
that will keep 
free will 
and fear. 
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American friends, 
Labor, help us 
Ip ou to 
Hitler, h p us to recreate 
Germa) movement, h 
to build a free Germany in a fr 
Europe, a free Europe in a 
world! 
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THE BEGINNING OF NAZI RULE 


Hitler and some of his closest followers, shown in the Reichstag shortly after they crushed 
the German Labor Movement and took control of Germany. 


GREETINGS 


to The New Leader 


from 


Mr. and Mrs. Max Kronstadt 

















WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


greets the workers of this country. 


In doing so it emphasizes that during the 63 years of its existence 
it has adhered strictly to the high ideals of cooperation and mutual 
help, which its founders, the pioneers of the Labor Movement in 
the United States, have made its corner stone foundation, 


It can point with pride to the facts in the great progress of our Society, 
which from a very humble beginning has through steady growth 
reached its present magnitude, » household fire insurance organization 
having 


$83,000,000.00 Outstanding Insurance 

$1,000,000.00 in Assets 66,000 Members. 

Household Fire Insurance at Actual Cost 
(10 Cents per $100 Insurance annually) 


For information apply in person or communicate with the main office 
of the Society. 


227 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 














New Spring Clothes—Your Best 
Buy in Crawford's History! 


this? Crawford has over half a hundred 
stores that must be kept busy. In addition 
to the millions of men who know and wear 
Crawford Clothes regularly, Crawford ex- 
pects to win thousands more new friends 
this season. So before you buy any new 
Spring clothes, see Crawford and see the 
“Best Buy in Crawford History”! 


In most cases the price of men’s clothing 
this Spring is higher. But, as one of Amer- 
ica’s Largest Clothing Chains, Crawford is 
bringing the men of this area smart, new 
Spring clothes at the same price as before 
and, at the same time, introduces many 
new refinements in tailoring and extra 
quality features. How 


Only $1 added to Crauford's 
LOW CASH PRICE to defray 
bookkecbing cost 


can Crawford do 


ALL REGULAR AND 
HARD-TO-FIT SIZES 
UP TO 52 STOUT 


If you want to make your money buy more, 


SEE CRAWFORD BEFORE YOU BUY! 


Thousands and thousands of garments to choose 
from featuring fabrics from America’s foremost mills: 


SUITINGS 


finished Worsteds, 
Brown and 
Serges, 
Cassimeres 


Tweeds, Cheviots, 
Glen Urquhart Plaids, 
Worsteds, Hard-fin- 
ished Worsted, Un- 


TOPCOATINGS 


Cheviors, Shetlands, 
Blue Camel's Hairs, Coverts 


Shetlands, 











There’s a Crawford Store near you--OPEN EVENINGS 


MANHATTAN 


1282 Broadway..cor. 33rd Street 
in Hotel McAlpin Bidg. 


1530 Broadway . . 
20 Cortlandt pepe ° 
826 Broadwa 
eat Broadway 
100 Fifth Avenue . 
462 Seventh Ave 


969 Eighth Avenue 


- nr. 

WV. 125th St. bot. ‘Lenox & 7th 
1419St. Nicholas Ave. 
BF Delancey St. . . 
185 Canal Street. . 


corner 45th Street 
near Broadway 
+ corner 12th Street 
+ corner 13th Street 
corner 15th Street 
+ corner 35th Street 02 13th e 
208 W. 42nd Street, near Seventh Ave 
corner 57th Street 

» Corner 3rd Avenue 
near Lexing ton Ave. 
th Ave. 


+ « Cor, 18IstSt. 
+ cor. Ludiow St 
+ cor. Mott Street 


BROOKLYN 

90 FiatbushAve.,nr.Schermorhorn 
467 Fulton St., cor. Lawrence St. 
1512 Pitkin Avs., near Barrett St. 
— Pitkin Ave., cor. Hopkinson 
1700 Pitkin Ave. nr. Rockaway Ave. 
26 Manhattan Ave., near Varet St. 
266 Broadway, corner Havemeyer 
1000 Fiatbush Ave. cor. Albemarte 

25 Ki ngsHighway, cor. E.14thSt. 
Ave., cor. 45th Street 
bet. 4th & Sth Aves 
: BRONX 
526 Willis Ave., near 149th Street 
10E. Fordham fd., nr. JeromeAve 
30 E. Fordham Rd., cor Elm Place 
1011 So. Bivd. nr. Westchester 

ASTORIA 
30-56 Steinway Street 


aa? ‘B6th St 


Aves. 


165-24 Jamaica Ave., cor. Merrick 
66-27 Myrtle Ave., cor. Catalpa St. 
3904 Main Street, cor. 38th Street 
NEW ROCHELLE 
570 Main Street, cor. Center Ave, 
4 Palisades Avenue 
WHITE PLAINS 
62 Main Street, cor. So. Lexington 


94 Market Street, cor. Washington 


UNION CITY 
720 Bergeniine Ave., gor. 36th St. 
JERSEY CITY 
14 Journal Square, on the Squsere 
317 Central Ave., cor. Griffith St. 


PASSAIC 
700 Main Avenue 


PATERSON 
193 Main Street . corner Ellison 
ELIZABETH 
107 Broad Street 
PERTH AMBOY 
169 Smith Street, corner Madison 
HACKENSACK 
138 Main Street 


JAMAICA 
RIDGEWOOD 
FLUSHING 





HEMPSTEAD 
43 Main Street 


YONKERS 


NEWARK 


There's a Crawford Store near you In Stamford, Conn., Hortford, Conn., se Conn., r Beaten, Mass., Philadelphia, Pa., and Detroit, Mich. 





